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HIS  TWO  WIVES.1 

BT  MART'cLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.  ETHELINDA. 

It  had  been  snowing  for  days.  The  rustling  seed- 
vessels  shivering  on  their  shrivelled  stems,  the  withered 
ferns,  the  sodden  leaves  of  rusty  brown,  the  purple 
lichens,  the  scarlet  berries,  all  were  buried  many  feet 
below  the  muffling  snows  of  the  new  year.  '\V''ith  great 
difficulty  the  beginning  of  a  road  had  been  attempted 
through  the  woods.  Jim  Dare’s  oxen  had  dragged  a 
path  through  it  only  to  see  it  half  filled  again  with  the 
great  drifts  that  scurried  before  the  keening  winds. 
Avalanches  of  snow  rushed  with  muffled  thud  from 
battlement  to  buttress  of  the  Pinnacle.  Snow  high  as 
the  log-house  itself  walled  it  in.  Through  the  hollow 
squares  that  had  been  cut  to  admit  it,  the  gray  light 
crept  feebly  and  intermittingly  into  the  tiny  double- 
sashed  windows.  The  cold  settled  down  silent,  pitiless, 
freezing,  as  long  night  crept  after  the  short-lived  day. 

As  the  darkness  deepened,  Agnes  peered  through 
the  window  toward  the  woods.  “  How  thankful  I  am 
that  DO  one  need  go  on  that  road  to-night !  ”  she  said. 
“  Thank  God,  we  are  all  well,”  looking  with  grateful 
eyes  over  the  little  group.  “  Nothing  short  of  sickness 
unto  death  could  take  any  one  out  such  a  night  into 
such  roads.  Even  you,  Evelyn,  must  own  that  it  would 
be  almost  at  the  cost  of  life  that  any  one  would  attempt 
the  roads  to-night.” 

“  Well,  child,  no  one  ain’t  a-goin’  to  ’tempt  ’em. 
Still,  I  don’t  say  as  I  hain’t  bin  thro’  ’em  nights  jest  as 
freezin’.  An’  1  never  friz  nothin’  more  ’n  my  nose; 
that  swelled  and  blistered  and  busted  at  the  end  every 
winter  at  the  same  time  for  years  after,  an’  I’m  alive 
yit.  Come,  deary,  don’t  be  looking  out  the  winder  jest 
for  the  sake  of  bein’  lonesome.  Go  an’  help  Jim  an’ 
Baby  with  their  candy-pull.  If  you’ll  jest  stir  the  but¬ 
ternuts  into  their  taffy,  ’t  ’ill  do  ’em  no  end  of  good.” 

Agnes  did  as  she  was  bidden.  By  the  kitchen  table 
Jim,  with  clean,  buttered  hands,  was  pulling  with  alibis 
might  a  huge  mass  of  congealed  molasses,  while  Vida 
with  rosy  fingers  was  stirring  the  maple  syrup  bubbling 
in  a  kettle  on  the  stove.  Into  this,  in  due  time,  Agnes 
cast  the  unctuous  butternut  kernels,  and  before  she  left 
them  the  “taffy”  was  cooling  in  the  snow,  and  the 
great  platter  on  the  table  was  ^praad  thick  with  the 
golden  sticks  of  crisp,  twisted  candy,  which  was  the  de¬ 
light  of  Vida’s  eyes,  as  the  butternut  sweets  in  pilfered 
quantities  was  discomfiture  to  her  stomach  and  tinder 
to  her  temper. 

Agnes  was  interested  in  their  “  candy-pull  ”  and 


chatteil  with  them  as  if  she  thought  of  nothing  else ; 
but  under  all,  her  thoughts  would  go  out  in  dumb  quest 
into  the  snow-piled  freezing  night.  Something  far  out 
in  it  seemed  projected  toward  her,  till  it  touched  and 
thrilled  that  “  instinctive  nerve  ”  which  to  one  school  of 
physicians  explains  the  deep  inward  consciousness  of 
unseen  things  that  in  the  rarest  organisms  makes  the 
distant  nebulous  fact  a  clear,  close  verity  to  the  interior 
vision.  Something  far  out  in  the  darkness  and  the  cold 
seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  to  her.  What  was  it? 
She  did  not  know.  Nor  did  she  speak  of  the  night 
again.  She  sat  in  silence  and  waited  —  waited  with  a 
constantly  quickening  pulse  —  something,  somebody, 
coming  to  her ! 

“  I  snum  !  If  thar  ain’t  sleigh-bells  !  ”  exclaimed 
Evelyn  with  a  start,  “  and  —  what  is  the  matter?  your 
face  is  jest  gray  and  your  eyes  big  as  saucers  —  why 
what’ s  to  scare  ye !  ’Tain’t  nothin’  but  sleigh-bells. 
Hi  Sanderson  with  a  party  from  the  Corners,  like  as  not. 
They  don’t  feel  no  cold,  all  wrapt  up  in  love  and  bufT- 
lo  robes,  I  ken  tell  ye.”  Evelyn  seized  the  candle 
from  the  table  and  opening  the  front  door  held  it  out 
into  the  blackness.  It  threw  one  fitful  flare  across  the 
snow,  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  went  out. 

“  Pitch  black,  an’  some  un  is  cornin’,  sure  as  judg¬ 
ment.  Jim,  bring  the  lantern,  quick !  ”  screamed  Evelyn. 

The  bells  struck  keen  and  clear  now  against  the 
metallic  air  as  the  sleigh  emerged  from  the  woods.  By 
the  time  that  Jim’s  lantern  threw  its  shifting  bridge  of 
light  across  the  snow,  two  horses  plunged  through  the 
half  broken  path  up  to  the  door,  and  a  man’s  voice 
through  a  fur  muffler  called  from  the  driver’s  seat  of  a 
covered  stage  sleigh  :  — 

“  Evelyn  Dare,  here’s  a  passenger  fur  you,  and 
a’most  dead,  I  reckon !  ” 

“  Hi  Sanderson,  is  that  you,  a-drivin’?” 

“  Yes  ;  couldn’t  trust  no  one  else  with  a  sick  woman 
more  ’n  I  could  with  a  sleighin’  party.  Come  along, 
Jim.  You’ll  hev  to  help  kerry  her  in.” 

“  In  goodness’  name,  who  hev  you  got !  ”  and  Evelyn 
rushed  knee-deep  into  the  snow  to  hold  the  lantern  to 
the  sleigh  door  while  Hi  Sanderson  and  Jim  bore  from 
it  what  seemed  to  be  a  lifeless  burden,  wrapped  in  buf¬ 
falo  robes.  She  preceded  it  to  the  house,  and  once 
inside  she  held  the  lantern  before  the  death-white  face 
now  visible  between  the  furs. 

“  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God  who  be  you  ?  ”  she 
cried  with  consternation. 

“  Ethelinda  Kane !  ”  exclaimed  Agnes  in  hollow 
tone,  as  the  face  emerged  from  the  robes  and  the  two 
men  laid  the  motionless  form  upon  the  lounge.  The 
dead-white  face,  the  dead-white  hair,  could  these  be 
hers  I  An  old  trick  of  the  eyelids,  the  eyes  the  same 
as  of  old,  as  they  slowly  opened,  told  Agnes  who  had 
come.  As  she  saw  she  recoiled  “The  evil  angel  of 
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my  life  lias  reached  me  at  last,  even  here,”  she  said  in¬ 
wardly.  and  drew  still  further  back. 

“  It’ll  be  all  right,  I  reckon,  another  time,”  said  Hi 
Sanderson,  glancing  from  Evelyn  to  Agnes.  He  had 
performed  what  he  mentally  estimated  as  “  a  very 
tough  job  ”  that  night,  and  naturally  did  not  want  its 
money  value  utterly  ignored  even  in  the  consternation 
which  the  new-comer  had  so  visibly  <-au8ed.  Even 
she  understood  what  he  meant,  for  she  began  to  fumble 
under  her  wrappings  as  if  for  her  purse.  This  act 
brought  Agnes  out  of  the  past  and  into  adjustment 
with  the  present. 

“  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed  for  the  first  time  approach¬ 
ing  Linda  and  laying  her  own  hand  upon  the  restless 
hand  under  the  rol)e.  “  Please  pay  Mr.  Sanderson 
now,  Evelyn,  and  I  will  settle  with  you,”  she  said,  as 
she  turned  down  the  buffalo  blanket  and  compelled  her 
eyes  to  gaze  upon  the  form  within.  As  she  gazed, 
resentment  died.  Was  this  woman  the  lithe  Linda 
who,  when  she  beheld  her  last,  was  so  full  of  acute, 
subtle  life?  If  she  was  abnormally  alert  and  danger¬ 
ous  then,  she  was  vanquished  now.  Because  she  was 
vanquished  was  she  here  ?  Agnes  did  not  pause  to 
answer  the  questions  which  rushed  tumultuously 
through  her  mind.  Down  went  the  past  deeper  and 
deeper  beneath  the  rising  pity  that  now  overspread 
her  soul.  Wrong,  injury,  cruelty,  lay  far  back.  The 
scathed  hair,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  pinched  face,  the 
hectic  cheek,  the  short  laliorious  breath  were  before 
her  eyes,  appealing  to  her  helping  hand  and  to  her  ten¬ 
der  heart. 

Before  the  sound  of  Hi  Sanderson’s  retreating  sleigh- 
bells  had  died  in  the  distance  the  free.«tones  were  heat¬ 
ing  for  Linda’s  feet.  Warm  woollen  blankets  were 
wrapped  about  Linda’s  attenuated  body.  Hot  spiced 
drinks,  refreshing  and  gently  stimulating,  had  stirred 
her  benumbed  pul.-es  and  stolen  through  her  chilled 
surfaces  in  a  grateful  glow.  Even  the  glassy  eyes 
suffused  into  a  mi-t  of  human  softness.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  was  a  very  sick  woman ;  but  no  less 
apparent  that  the  almo.-t  insensible  condition  in  which 
she  arrived  was  the  result  of  her  journey  and  the 
extreme  cold  upon  a  body  already  depleted  by  sick¬ 
ness. 

Agnes,  holding  Linda’s  hands  between  hers,  was 
trying  by  the  gentlest  friction  to  revive  their  dull 
circulation.  Linda’s  eyes  looked  up  to  hers  with  the 
old  repelling  trick  of  their  lifting  eyebrows.  It  re¬ 
called  so  much  that  Agnes  involuntarily  closed  hers 
while  her  soft  hands  rubbed  on. 

“  I  thought  I  could  say  everything  when  I  saw  you,” 
whispered  Linda  at  last,  “  everything ;  and  I  can  say 
nothing.” 

•  “  Better  nothing,”  said  Agnes  softly ;  then  fearing 

these  words  sounded  unkindly,  she  added,  "belter  noth¬ 
ing  till  you  are  stronger.” 

“I  shall  never  be  any  stronger;  but  I  am  fast  getting 
warmer,  thank  yon  and  as  she  withdrew  her  eyes 
they  encountered  Vida’s  gazing  upon  her  from  a  corner 
with  the  blaze  of  the  lantern  falling  full  upon  her  face. 
What  was  it  in  that  yonng  face  with  its  fresh,  bright 
tints  which  arrested  and  held  the  sick  woman’s  gaze  till 
she  shook  with  a  spasm  of  tears  ?  W’hat,  but  its  intangi¬ 
ble  likeness  to  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  made  her 
existence,  and  for  whose  sake  she  had  been  ready  to 
destroy  her  soul  ? 

Don’t  I  ”  said  Agnes  imploringly.  “  Don’t  I  I  beg 
of  you.  You  will  kill  yourself.  Vida,  come  here.  Do 


you  know  who  this  lady  is,  my  darling?”  she  asked  as 
her  little  daughter  drew  close  to  her  side. 

"  Yes,  mamma;  she  is  Auntie  Linda.” 

“  You  remember  her  ?  ” 

"  Yes,  mamma.”  Vida  did  not  add  that  she  remem¬ 
bered  also  her  Auntie  Linda’s  last  lesson  was  that  Vida 
must  love  her  better  than  she  did  her  mamma.  This 
recollection  made  the  child’s  face  harden  as  she  gazed 
now,  for  the  one  idol  of  her  heart  was  her  mother.  But 
perceiving  the  expression  of  her  mother’s  eyes,  she  in¬ 
terpreted  their  meaning  and  obeyed  it.  Without  a 
word  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  convulsed  face  before 
her.  Its  painful  tension  relaxed  as  the  little  girl  did 
so.  The  bloom  of  the  young  cheek  touched  the  wasted 
one,  and  at  the  touch  it  seemed  to  smooth  it  into  peace. 
Linda  opened  her  eyes,  stretched  forth  her  feeble  arms 
and  held  the  child  to  her  fluttering  heart  in  a  passion¬ 
ate  embrace. 

“You  are  like  him  —  like  him,"  she  sighed,  “as 
he  was  once,  when  I  slaved  for  him,  and  went  hungry 
that  he  might  eat.  Oh,  how  beautiful  he  was  !  I  have 
come  so  far,  so  far  to  And  you,  and  you  are  like  him.” 

“  Like  whom  ?  ”  asked  the  child,  lifting  her  face. 

“  Like  your  father,  sweet  one.” 

Again  a  shadow  crossed  the  lucent  eyes.  She  re¬ 
membered  her  father’s  face  as  if  it  looked  out  upon 
her  from  a  distant  dream.  She  knew  it  by  the  picture 
which  her  mother  cherished.  Yet  the  thought  of  him 
was  a  mystery  and  a  doubt.  If  she  had  a  father,  where 
was  he?  Why  was  her  mother  and  she  alone?  And 
wherefore  had  this  dreadful  Auntie  Linda  come  to 
make  her  think  of  such  wretched  things  ? 

“  Your  Auntie  Linda  loved  you  so  much  and  took 
such  care  of  you  when  you  were  a  little  baby,  you  will 
nurse  her  and  help  to  make  her  well  again,  won’t  you  ?  ” 
said  her  mother,  seeing  the  shadow  and  seeking  to 
disperse  it. 

“  Y'es,  mamma,  I  will.  I  will  help  yoti  as  much  as 
ever  I  can;  and”  —  with  a  deprecating,  downward 
glance  —  “  and  Auntie  Linda.” 

In  another  instant  the  child  was  glad  in  her  heart 
that  .she  added  the  last  name,  as  she  beheld  with  terror 
the  distorted  face  and  racked  frame  of  the  new-comer, 
who  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  Agnes 
held  Linda’s  head,  and  Vida  ran  at  Evelyn’s  bidding 
for  the  restoratives  that  might  bring  present  relief. 
None  availed.  Nature  persisted  in  its  own  torturing 
process  of  relief,  and  when  it  ended,  Linda  sank  into 
the  sleep  of  prostration.  Before  she  was  buried  in  its 
oblivion,  she  was  borne  by  strong,  gentle  hands  into 
Agnes’  room,  and  laid  on  Agnes’  bed.  Vida  slept  upon 
the  lounge  in  the  outer  room.  Her  mother  kept  watch 
within  at  the  foot  of  the  sleeper’s  bed,  by  the  little 
window  where  so  many  hours  and  days  of  her  later  life 
had  been  lived.  Here  the  later  creations  of  her  brain 
and  spirit  had  taken  an  outline  and  form.  All,  this 
moment,  were  as  if  they  had  never  been.  With  the 
woman  on  the  bed  all  the  old  suffering  had  come  back. 
She  sat  face  to  face  with  her  past.  Insect-stings,  petty 
torture,  injury,  insult,  that  imbittered  her  heart,  dark¬ 
ened  her  youth,  destroyed  her  woman’s  life,  did  they 
not  live  again  at  the  sight  of  this  woman !  Wherefore 
had  she  come  ?  Wherefore  ? 

The  spasmodic  breath,  the  death-struck  face,  told 
wherefore.  “  She  needs  me,”  said  Agne.s’  heart  softly 
—  “needs  me.  Where  are  theyi  Of  all  on  earth 
why  should  she  come  to  me  —  to  me,  who  have  the 
least.  What  have  I  ?  What  can  I  have  that  she 
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wants?”  “  Forgiveness,”  whispered  the  spirit,  “  pity, 
charity  tliat  is  love.”  And  her  soul  above  its  wreck 
of  life  cried  for  help  that  it  might  still  have  strength  to 
aid  another  whose  ruin  was  more  utter  than  her  own. 

As  if  help  could  come  down  to  her  from  out  the 
vastness  of  the  spheres,  she  drew  her  curtain  and 
pressed  her  face  against  the  pane  to  look  up  into  the 
night.  Lo !  The  great  hollow  of  the  firmament  was 
ablaze  with  red,  fleecy  flame.  The  curtain  of  gray  was 
withdrawn  from  the  immaculate  earth,  and  its  inviolate 
snows  throbbed  and  blushed  rose-red  beneath  the  cor¬ 
uscating  glow  of  the  overhanging  heaven.  Above,  on 
a  field  of  molten  white,  advanced  and  retreated  the  au¬ 
roral  hosts.  Armies  gleaming  in  prismatic  hues,  with 
streamers  of  green  and  rose,  violet  and  gold,  far  afloat, 
were  marshalling  toward  the  zenith.  Giant  figures 
rushed  onward  like  clouds  driven  before  the  wind,  yet 
only  to  disperse  and  to  fly  back  with  trackless  speed 
and  banners  amain  into  the  infinite  azure  from  whence 


they  came.  Through  the  ever-shifting  phantasmagoria 


shone  the  steadfast  stars.  Ariadne’s  Crown  was  set  in 


silver  nimbus ;  Cassiopca's  Chair  was  panoplied  with  j 
violet  lights;  Capella,  red  and  lurid,  looked  forth  from  j 
a  yellow  aureola ;  spears  of  fire  shot  through  and  through  ' 
the  “mild  influence”  of  the  Pleiades;  while  the  blaz-  | 
ing  arch  of  the  zenith  cast  its  projecting  splendor  south- 
waid  till  it  spread  like  a  veil  of  enchantment  before 
the  eyes  of  Orion. 

Was  this  phantasmal  commotion  but  the  outermost 
throb  of  an  omnipotent  solar  storm  that  moment  raging 
more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles  away  ?  Did  it  flash 
from  that  central  sphere  to  her  vibrating  sight  in  the 
twinkling  of  her  eyelid  ?  Theti  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discern  in  matter  “the  promise  and.potency  of  all  ter¬ 
restrial  life,”  in  matter  thus  quickened,  poised,  and 
upheld  by  unerring  law  and  omnipotent  Love  !  “  And 

what  are  we?”  she  asked,  looking  inward  upon  the 
sleeping  women  on  the  bed.  “  What  are  we  but  atoms 
of  that  matter  kindled  by  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Flame  ? 
held  by  immutable  law,  and  saved  by  illimitable  Love !  ” 
And  human  passion,  human  sorrow,  even  the  mighty 
ache  of  a  human  heart,  seemed  to  dwindle  before  the 
significant  blaze  of  elemental  splendor.  No  less  the 
morning  dawned  low  and  gray.  There  was  the  opaque 
sky.  There  was  the  wintry  earth.  There  was  the 
leaden  atmosphere.  There  was  the  racking  cough. 
There  was  life,  —  as  it  is,  —  and  there,  waiting  but  a 
little  farther  on,  was  Death. 

“  W  by  did  1  run  the  fearful  risk  of  such  a  journey 
now  ?  ”  repeated  Linda  in  the  comparative  respite  of 
one  easy  hour,  as  folded  in  a  soft  flannel  wrapper  of 
Agnes’,  wrapped  in  shawls  and  propped  by  pillows,  she 
leaned  back  into  the  pale  sunshine  which  later  in  the 
day  stole  into  Evelyn’s  little  front  window.  “  I  knew 
I  must  come  now,  or  never.  I  had  just  learned  where 
you  were.  I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  see  another 
winter  ;  no,  nor  through  another  spring.” 

“  Don’t  say  so,”  said  Agnes  from  the  depths  of  her 
pitying  heart.  “  The  journey  in  such  weather  was 
enough  to  kill  you.  But  you  have  survived  it.  and 
now  —  when  the  south  wind  comes,  the  sunshine,  and 
the  wood  flowers”  — 

“  I  shall  go,’*  said  Linda  without  emotion.  “  I  know 
it  Now  I  am  here  I  can  say  I  wish  it.  Not  bnt  what 
life  looks  pleasanter  to  me  than  it  has”  —  since  I  lost 
him,  and  knew  it,  she  thought;  but  she  said  —  “since  | 
you  went  away.  But  I  am  done  with  it,  done ;  I  know  j 


“  What  made  you  come,  Linda  ?  ” 

“  Remorse.” 

“  Oh,  Linda  !  ” 

“  Remorse,  remorse,  remorse  !  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  like  ?  It  ”  —  bending  forward  with  a  hissing  whis¬ 
per —  “  it  is  hell !  There  is  no  other  hell.  I  am  sure 
of  it.  I  don’t  know  where  it  ends,  but  it  begins  here,” 
and  she  struck  her  heart. 

“  Linda,”  said  Agnes  calmly  and  earnestly,  “  you  are 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  any  excitement  of  feeling. 
The  slightest  will  bring  on  that  dreadful  cough.  Let 
the  past  go!  Let  it  all  go,”  she  said  with  visible  emo¬ 
tion.  “  We  cannot  bring  it  back,  we  cannot  change  it, 
we  cannot  ever  forget  it.  But  we  can  forgive  it.  We 
can  forgive  it,  Linda.” 

“  Can  you  forgive  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Now  I  can  say  yes  with  my  heart  and  soul. 
I  am  not  sure,  not  sure  that  even  yesterday  I  could  have 
said  so  without  a  single  pang  of  reservation.  I  am  so 
human,  I  —  I  loved  him  so  much,  Linda.  But  now 
that  I  see  you,  I  forgive  everything,  everything ;  and 
if  I  have  ever  wronged  you  by  even  a  thought,  may 
you  forgive  me,  and  may  God.  Hut  we  must  not  talk 
about  it.  Even  I  am  not  strong  enough  for  that  — 
and  you,  it  will  kill  you.  You  must  not.” 

“  I  will,”  and  the  thin  lips  closed  tight  as  of  old. 
“  I  came  here  to  talk.  If  it  kills  me,  let  it.  It  is  the 
only  chance  of  righteous  death  left  to  me.  It’s  my  last 
chance  to  cast  off  this  load  —  this  awful  load  here ;  ”  and 
she  again  put  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

“  If  you  could  know  what  I  suffered  when  I  did  not 
know  where  you  were,  when  I  thought  that  I  .should 
never  know,  you  would  be  glad  now  that  I  have  this 
chance  to  cast  my  burden  off.” 

“  How  did  you  find  out,  Linda?  ” 

“  By  Mary  Ben.  And  she  would  never  have  told 
me,  —  for  I  had  met  her  many  times^before  and  she  gave 
no  hint,  —  but  she  saw  how  I  felt,  how  I  looked  ;  she 
knew  it  was  my  last  chance,  and  told  me.  And  Cap¬ 
tain  Ben  brought  me  to  Bo.ston.  It  was  a  dreadful 
night;  but  the  waves  were  smoother  than  the  railroad. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  cars  would  kill  me,  but  it 
did  not.  I  was  to  live  to  reach  here,  and  you.  Why 
don’t  you  ask  me  a  single  question  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  think  of  one  that  is  not  too  full  of  pain, 
Linda,  to  us  Imth.” 

“  Pain  !  I  expect  pain.  What  else  have  I  ever  had 
on  earth?  I  like  it.  compared  with  remorse.  You  can 
never  know  how  much  I  did  to  hurt  you.  to  injure  you. 
That's  what  I’ve  come  to  tell,  so  I  can  die  easy.” 

“  Don’t,  Linda  ;  I’m  afraid  to  hear  it.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  might  not  be  able  to  forgive 
you,  Linda.  Than  that,  I  would  rather  never  know 
what  I  had  to  forgive.” 

“If  you  know  and  don’t  forgive,  the  burden  will  be 
yours.  Till  I  confess  and  ask  forgiveness,  ’tis  mine.  I 
can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  must  roll  it  off.  You  must 
lake  it.  You  are  full  of  life.  I  am  almost  dead.” 

“Forgive  me,  Linda!  It  is  only  when  I  think  of 
him,  that  I  fear  I  may  not  be  strong  enough  to  for- 
give.” 

“  It  is  only  when  I  think  of  him  that  I  know  I  have 
sinned  enough  to  curse  ray  soul  forever  !  ” 

“  Oh,  Linda,  why  didn’t  yon  leave  us  to  each  other? 
We  were  everything  to  each  other  at  first !  How  could 
you  come  between  us  ?  He  was  all  I  had !  ” 

“  How  could  you  come  between  us  ?  He  was  all  I 
had,  —  all,  all,  all,”  and  the  sunken  eyes  flamed  in  their 
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sockets.  **  Didn’t  I  nurse  him  when  he  was  a  baby  ? 
Didn’t  I  beg  food  for  him  when  he  would  have  starved, 
else  ?  Didn’t  I  worship  him  as  a  god,  and  drudge  for 
him  like  the  slave  that  I  was,  —  only  that  you,  with 
your  .soft  eyes  and  soft  voice  and  soft  hands,  when 
mine  were  as  hard  as  horns,  might  lead  him  away  from 
me  into  the  moonlight  under  the  maples  at  Ulm,  while 
I  sat  and  waited  and  waited  alone,  or  followed  you  alone  ? 
How  desolate  I  was.  How  I  hated  you.  How  I  vowed 
that  I  would  avenge  my  loss  ;  that  I  would  work  your 
woe  ;  that  as  you  took  him  from  me,  so  he  .should  be 
taken  from  you;  that  if  I  had  him  not,  neither  sliould 
you.” 

“  Was  there  no  difference,  Linda  ?  He  was  like  a 
brother  to  you.  He  was  my  husband.  1  loved  him 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  never  dreamed  of  taking 
him  from  you.  I  would  have  l)een  willing,  glad  that 
lie  should  be  your  devoted  brother  always.” 

“  Brother  !  You  never  knew,  you  never  can  know, 
what  he  was  to  me  !  He  was  everything.  I  wor-  ! 
shipped  him.  My  life  began  in  him  and  ended  in  him.  | 
I  had  no  other  thought.  I  was  glad  to  be  his  slave.  I 
would  have  done  anything  he  told  me  to  do,  no  matter 
how  wicked  —  because  I  loved  him.  I  would  do  any¬ 
thing,  be  anything,  but  give  him  up.  Yet  I  had  to  give 
him  up  —  at  last.  It  killed  me. 

“  He  was  never  the  same  to  me  after  you  went, 
even  before  he  married  her.  She  wouhl  not  have  me 
in  the  house  when  she  was  married,  but  it  was  not  all 
the  thought  of  her  that  made  him  shrink  from  the  sight 
of  me.  1  made  him  think  of  you.  I  knew  it.  I  wished 
him  reminded  of  you  when  I  saw  what  power  she  had 
gained.  You  were  never  a  match  for  me,  not  in  my 
way  ;  she  was.  She  could  not  conquer  me,  but  she 
could  kill  me  —  by  inches. 

“  Her  jiower  was  not  all  of  love.  He  loved  you,  I 
always  knew  it,  loved  you  all  that  he  could  love  any 
woman.  He  was  fascinated  by  her.  You  know  how 
vain  he  was.  Think  what  it  must  have  been  to  him  to 
be  so  flattered  and  followed  by  such  a  woman  —  so 
pretty,  so  rich,  so  tempting  every  way.  She  beguiled 
him  the  more,  Itecause  she  was  fascinated  by  him.  I 
really  think  she  was  at  first.  She  got  over  it  ;  too  late 
she  thought,  for  she  had  married  him,  and  you  know 
she  never  intended  to  marry  any  man.  But  her  power 
did  not  go  w’ith  her  fascination.  She  had  too  much 
money  for  that.  Think  what  that  money  brought  him  ! 
Everything  that  he  wanted  mo.st  —  that  he  had  always 
wanted  most.  And  with  his  temperament  all  that 
splendid  ease  was  the  dearer  and  the  harder  to  give  up 
b^use  he  w’as  not  born  to  it,  and  had  wanted  it  all  his 
life  more  than  anything  else.  When  he  had  to  choose 
between  me  and  his  pleasures,  he  chose  his  pleasures. 
He  would  have  been  false  to  himself  if  he  hadn’t.” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  I  understand  you,”  said  Agnes. 

“  I  never  knew  you  to  be  in  the  way  of  his  pleasures, 
Linda.” 

“  Of  course  1  never  should  have  been  if  she  had  con¬ 
sented  to  live  with  me.  But  when  she  declared  that 
I  should  not  stay  in  any  house  where  they  were,  he 
was  compelled  to  choose  between  me  and  what  she  gave 
liim.  He  knew  very  well  that  she  would  not  continue 
to  give  it  if  he  set  his  authority  against  her  will.  Ai> 
thority !  He  never  had  any  authority  with  her !  I 
deserved  better  treatment  of  her.  I  sold  my  soul  to 
work  out  her  ends.  I  —  put  those  two  letters  on  the 
bureau  that  made  you  go  away !  ” 

“Linda!” 


“  I  did.  I  was  given  over  to  the  devil.  Where  do 
you  think  I  found  them  ?  Under  the  blotter,  between 
it  and  his  desk-cover.  They  were  so  thin,  they  made 
no  perceptible  rise  in  the  thick  paper,  yet  I  felt  them 
under  my  finger-ends.  Of  course  I  waa  .searching. 
Something  was  going  on,  I  knew,  and  I  was  determined 
to  know  just  what  it  was  —  for  my  own  ends.  She 
never  could  have  married  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  me. 
I  told  her  so.  Her  thanks  were,  when  she  got  him, 
she  turned  me  out  of  doors.” 

“  Linda,  do  you  realize  the  full  import  of  what  you  are 
telling  me  —  how  it  wrings  ray  heart  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  it? ” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  But  I  must  tell  it,  and  I  must  tell  you. 
I  can’t  die  w'ith  it  all  in  me,  can  I  ?  I  must  confess. 
I  am  not  a  Catholic,  to  go  to  a  priest.  If  I  went  to  a 
thousand,  1  could  not  roll  all  the  burden  off  till  I 
came  to  you. 

“  I  felt  full  of  triumph  when  I  saw  you  go  down  the 
lawn  path  with  Vida  that  night.  Of  course  I  saw  you. 
1  put  my  poison  on  the  bureau.  I  was  not  so  stupid 
as  not  to  watch  the  effect.  I  knew  at  tea  that  you  had 
read  the  letters.  How  still  Vida  was,  how  softly  you 
went  out ;  but  I  heard  you.  I  watched  you  till  your 
figure  was  lost,  down  by  the  Sound.” 

“  Did  you  feel  no  compunction,  no  pity,  Linda?  ” 

“Not  then.  I  was  too  busy  securing  my  end ;  too 
hopeful  of  gaining  it.  Fool!  In  spite  of  Aer,  I  did 
not  believe  that  he  would  marry.  I  thought  that  he 
never  could  ;  that  the  law  would  prevent.  Her  lover 
he  might  be,  but  I  —  I  would  be  the  mistress  of  his 
house,  with  the  power  I  wanted  over  him.  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  if  you  staid  away  he  could  get  a  divorce 
in  two  years.  Then  I  depended  on  her  aversion  to 
marriage.  It  didn’t  amount  to  a  straw,  in  the  end.  It 
came  that  my  last  chance  was  to  make  peace  with  her. 
I  told  her  about  the  letters,  as  if  my  only  motive  in 
doing  it  was  to  get  you  out  of  Aer  way. 

“  What  do  you  think  she  said  ?  She  looked  me 
steadily  in  the  eyes  and  answered  in  the  sweetest  voice, 

‘  I  understand  you  perfectly.  I  read  your  face  the  first 
time  I  saw  it.  I  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  end  to  the 
trouble  you  made,  and  always  made,  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King.  Now  I  can  find  more  agreeable  employ¬ 
ment  than  watching  you.  You  know  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  in  the  whole  world  there  is  not  a  house 
big  enough  to  hold  you  and  me.  You  must  go.  You 
shall  have  all  the  money  that  you  need,  but  live  where 
I  am  you  cannot !  ’ 

“It  was  then  he  chose  between  me  and  his  pleasure. 

‘  It  can’t  be  heljicd,  Linda,’  he  said.  ‘  We  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  Agnes  now,  but  with  a  woman  whose  slightest 
wish  has  been  a  law  ever  since  she  was  born.’ 

“  I  spurned  her  money  —  I  hated  it.  And  yet  the 
time  came  at  last  when  I  could  not  live  without  it  —  or 
his  ;  he  took  pity  on  me,  and  always  sent  it  in  bis  own 
name.  I  went  back  to  Ulm  to  my  trade ;  but  at  last 
I  could  not  work.  Yet  it’s  not  three  months  since  I 
stopped.” 

“You  were  not  able  to  work  three  months  ago!” 
said  Agnes  with  compassion. 

“  No,  I  was  not  able  to  work  one  year  ago  ;  but  I 
did.  The  gnawing  at  my  heart  (I  have  a  heart)  was 
wor.se  than  all  the  pain  in  my  lungs.  I  did  not  want 
to  think  of  you.  The  more  I  tried  to  forget  you  the 
more  distinctly  you  came  back,  till  at  last  you  .-taid  with 
me  all  the  time.  If  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  saw  you;  if  I 
opened  them,  I  saw  you.  I  saw  you  in  the  light,  I  saw 
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you  in  the  dark.  As  I  grew  weaker  I  had  one  thought 
only,  how  I  had  tried  to  injure  you.” 

“  You  tried  to  help  me  once,  Linda.  I  should  have 
died  in  that  fearful  sickness  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
nursing.” 

“  Yes.  But  it  was  my  instinct  for  nursing,  rather 
than  any  desire  that  you  should  live,  that  made  me  do 
it.  I  brought  you  back  to  life  about  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse,  to  have  one  chance  more  to  maul  it.” 

“  Linda,  you  could  not  have  been  so  deliberately 
cruel !  ” 

“  Y^es,  I  was.  Just  as  I  loved  him,  I  hated  you.  I 
T^anted  to  harm  you  because  you  had  taken  him.  If 
you  had  not,  I  should  never  have  meddled  with  you. 
You’ll  never  know  in  how  many  ways  I  harmed  you. 
I  used  to  give  him  false  impressions  about  you.  I 
knew  just  how  to  do  it.  I  knew  him  better  than  he 
knew  himself.  I  could  touch  a  spring  that  would 
change  the  whole  current  of  his  thought  and  feeling, 
and  lie  never  dream  what  did  it.  So  I  harmed  you  all 
the  time.  You  knew  you  were  harmed,  but  in  how 
many  ways  you  never  imagined.  Y’^ou  would  have 
had  some  trials,  no  doubt,  if  you  had  been  left  alone ; 
any  woman  would,  in  being  his  wife  ;  but  it  was  I  who 
destroyed  your  married  life.  It  was  I  who  prepared 
the  way,  and  made  triumph  not  only  possible  but  easy 
to  Circe  Sutherland.  I  did  it  —  I  did  it.” 

“  I  have  prayeil  over  and  over  that  I  might  be  shown 
wherein  I  erred,  wherein  I  might  have  made  all  differ¬ 
ent,”  said  Agnes,  “  Of  some  things  I  am  certain.  If  I 
had  been  less  sensitive  to  his  careless  moods,  more 
sunny,  less  silent  and  sad,  less  severe  in  my  mental 
judgment  on  him,  things  would  have  gone  better  with 
us,  I  feel  sure  now.  Then  I  was  too  young,  too  weak 
to  know.” 

“  Y’ou  were  not  perfect,”  said  Linda.  “  You  moped 
too  much  —  took  everything  too  much  to  heart,  that  is 
certain;  but  if  you  hadn’t  —  if  you  had  been  any¬ 
thing,  everything  that  you  were  not,  under  the  same 
conditions  you  would  have  been  no  match  against  such 
a  nature,  experience,  and  purpose  as  mine,” 

“  What  makes  me  sorriest  is  to  have  you  say  ‘  pur¬ 
pose,’  Linda.  The  being  overcome  of  evil  I  know  all 
about ;  but  the  purpose,  the  fixed,  cruel  purpose  to 
work  another’s  harm  I  cannot  understand.  If  you 
would  only  not  say  that,  Linda.” 

“  I  must.  ‘  Understand’  ?  You  will  never  understand ! 
Can  you  understand  a  whole  life  that  has  been  one  long 
hunger  for  love  never  satisfied  ?  What  do  you  know 
about  such  a  life  ?  Nothing.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is  to  long  with  the  first  longing  of  your  childish  heart 
for  a  home  —  a  true  home ;  to  grow  gray,  to  die,  yet 
never  to  have  one  !  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  cry  in 
your  inmost  being  for  a  child,  your  very  own  ;  cry  to 
hear  a  baby  voice  say  mother,  to  feel  baby  lips  cling¬ 
ing  to  your  own,  to  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the 
world  bone  of  your  bone,  flesh  of  your  flesh  ;  to  cry 
for  this  child  iu  silent  anguish  —  to  see  it,  all  these, 
another’s  —  never,  never  yours? 

“  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  love  one  with  your  first 
consciousness,  to  nurse  him  with  almost  holy  hands,  to 
go  hungry  for  him,  to  slave  for  him,  to  bear  poverty, 
ignominy  for  his  sake,  to  sin  for  him,  to  live  for  him 
with  no  thought  or  d&^ire  in  which  he  is  not,  only  to  see 
him  go  farther  atid  farther  from  you,  till  wholly  lost  ? 
Only  to  see  him  possessed  by  another,  living  a  life  with 
her  in  which  you  have  no  share ;  to  know  that  while 
he  is  all  the  world  to  you,  you  are  next  to  nothing  to 


him  ?  Could  you  look  upon  her  hour  by  hour,  see  her 
possessing  all  you  desired,  possessing  your  idol  —  the 
husband,  the  child,  the  home,  all  hers,  while  you  stood 
without,  tolerated,  but  not  desired,  endured,  but  not 
needed,  and  not  feel  your  heart  harden  within  you  to 
hate  ?  .  If  I  could  have  nothing,  why  should  you  have 
everything?  ‘You  shall  not,’  I  said.  W'ould  you  not 
have  said  it  ?  I  said  it,  and  I  did  it.  And  I  have  lived 
to  repent,  and  am  here.  When  I  came  to  see  her,  to 
know  her,  then  1  realized  how  little  you  had  been  to 
blame  for  anything  that  I  ever  endured.  Then  I  real¬ 
ized  how  cruel  I  had  been  to  you  —  how  wicked.  I 
have  been  a  wicked  woman ;  I  know  it ;  I  might  have 
been  a  better  one  if  I  had  tried.  I  was  too  wretched  to 
try.  Life  had  wrought  me  a  hideous  wrong,  I  thought. 
I  wreaked  my  injury  upon  the  innocent. 

“  It  was  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  love.  Think 
what  it  would  have  been  to  you,  in  all  your  life  never, 
never  to  have  been  truly  loved  once.  What  would  it 
have  made  you  !  ”  and  the  woman’s  voice  went  out  in 
one  long  wail  of  anguish. 

“  I  will  love  you,  Linda,  as  long  as  you  live,”  said 
Agnes,  taking  the  white  face  within  her  tender  hands, 
the  tears  from  her  tender  eyes  falling  upon  it  as  she 
bent  and  kissed  the  cold  forehead  and  then  the  quiver¬ 
ing  lips. 

“  Vida!”  she  called;  and  the  susceptible  child,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  feeling  the  atmosphere  about  these 
two  women,  and  moved  by  the  sight  of  tlieir  tears  and 
especially  by  the  attitude  of  her  mother,  went  straight 
to  them,  and  stretching  her  arms  about  both,  said: 
“  Dear  mamma !  dear  Auntie  Linda,  I  love  yon  too.” 
Thus  the  old  life  was  buried  beyond  the  possibility  of 
resurrection. 

Athel  Dane  found  a  new  object  of  interest  in  the 
log-house  beneath  the  Pinnacle,  a  woman  sick  unto 
death,  who  was  yet  unreconciled,  to  fate,  and  who 
faced  eternity  with  a  stoical  apathy  more  appalling 
than  fear. 

“  She  has  loved  and  suffered  much,  and  has  been 
most  unhappy.  Show  her  tenderly  as  you  can  the 
dawn  of  the  Hereafter,”  said  Agnes  to  him  with  a 
voice  full  of  tears ;  and  this  was  the  only  allusion  that 
she  ever  made  to  Linda’s  past.  Thus  with  gentle  eyes 
and  tender  voice  the  rector  of  Dufferin,  into  whose 
breast  it  seemed  had  come  the  heart  of  a  little  child, 
talked  with  this  unfortunate  daughter  of  earth,  of  the 
final  tran.sition  from  death  unto  life  which  the  Father 
grants  his  beloved  children.  He  helped  her  to  see 
that  she  ‘‘  would  not  die  iu  dying,  any  more  than  the 
plants  die  that  wither  in  the  later  summer  and  shake 
out  their  seeds  to  send  them  flying  on  the  wind,  to 
light  and  spring  and  blossom  again  in  the  heart  of 
another  summer;”  that  God’s  Hereafter  would  be 
granted  her  for  love  and  peace  no  less  than  his  Now. 
If  in  solemn  unction  he  intoned  with  her  the  church’s 
prayers  for  the  contrite,  with  enkindled  vision  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  promise  of  help,  growth,  and 
fruition  whose  harvest  awaits  the  justified  beyond  the 
sowing  of  these  brief  and  stormy  earthly  years. 

Many  and  many  an  hour  of  peace  stole  in  unaware 
between  the  hours  of  weariness  and  pain.  Linda 
breathed  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  forgiveness,  love, 
trust,  and  of  tender  pity.  Her  last  days  were  her  best 
days,  to  a  degree  of  content  that  but  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  she  would  have  believed  impossible.  Athel  Dane 
had  been  sitting  long  by  her  l^dside  one  day,  when 
Agnes  entered  the  room.  As  she  met  his  eyes  there 
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wa^  somelliing  in  their  sympathy  which  siie  had  never 
seen  before,  wliich  made  her  heart  beat  faster. 

“  Agnes,”  said  Linda,  “  I  have  told  Mr.  Dane  the 
story  of  your  past  —  all  of  it.  He  knows  everything,  j 
I  have  kept  nothing  back.  My  sin  is  ever  before  me  I 
—  I  have  confessed  my  fault  not  to  him,  hut  to  God.  I  1 
want  to  drop  all  of  my  burden  that  I  may,  day  by  day,  I 
as  I  go  on.  It  is  hut  right  that  he  should  know  how 
you  have  loved  and  suffered.” 

Athel  Dane  uttered  not  a  word  of  sympathy.  In 
that  one  swift,  measureless  glance  his  spirit  told  what 
no  word  could  express.  Mental  communion,  intellect¬ 
ual  companionship,  she  had  shared  with  him  for  months 
now.  They  had  given  a  new  value  to  her  life.  I5ut 
this  glance  held  something  more  —  the  recognition  in 
sympathy  of  an  awakening  human  heart.  What  had 
not  her  life  measured  of  weariness,  loneliness,  sorrow, 
since  such  a  glance  was  hers!  Now  like  dew  from 
heaven  it  fell  upon  her  soul.  When  she  prayed  that 
night,  she  thanked  God  for  it  as  for  a  heavenly  good. 

The  swift  glory  of  the  Northern  latter  May  burst  in 
a  single  night  upon  the  world.  “Agnes,”  said  Linda 
suddenly,  as  propped  in  her  arm-chair  she  looked  out 
upon  the  Pinnacle,  a  mountain  of  emerald  transfigured 
in  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun,  “  Agnes,  you  will  see 
Cyril  sometime,  perhaps  before  very  long.  I  know 
you  will.  Tou  are  his  wife.  When  you  do  see  him, 
try  to  tell  him  how  I  loved  him.  Because  I  loved  him 
too  much,  I  grew  wicked,  ciuel.  I  feel  now  the  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  Litany  of  ‘  From  all  inordinate  and  sinful 
affections,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.’  Inordinate,  that  ex¬ 
presses  my  love  for  him.  Could  I  help  it  ?  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  how  to  love  him  less,  even  now. 

I  am  happier  because  I  see  him  in  the  face  of  his  child. 
My  heart  cries  now  with  the  want  that  he  should  know 
how  much  I  loved  him.  He  was  my  all.  Tell  him, 
Agnes.  I  am  glad  I  am  going.  If  I  lived,  I  might  be 
just  as  wicked  to  you  again.  I  do  not  know.  1  know 
I  love  you  now.  You  are  sure,  quite  sure,  that  you 
have  forgiven  —  everything  ?  ” 

“  Sure,  Linda.  You  have  grown  very  dear  to  me.” 

“  ‘  Through  our  Lord,  who  giveth  us  the  victory.’ 
How  strange,  Agnes,  that  I  should  understand  these 
woids  through  iny  own  heart  at  last.” 

Vida  came  and  laid  her  cheek  against  Linda’s.  Her 
golden  head  touched  the  head  of  snow. 

“  My  darling,  my  own  darling !  ” 

Tlie  after  rays  of  the  sun  shot  upward  as  at  its  ris¬ 
ing.  Wood,  lake.  Pinnacle  —  the  new  earth  in  the 
breathing  freshness  of  its  tender  bloom,  took  on  a  swift 
overflowing  radiance.  Old  things  had  passed  away. 
All  had  become  new. 

“  It  is  morning.  How  glad  I  am,”  said  Linda  with 
a  long  sigh  and  with  uplifted  eyelids,  which  slowly 
closed  in  peace. 

“  My  darling,”  said  Agnes,  drawing  the  golden  head 
away  with  tender  awe,  “your  Auntie  Linda  has  gone 
home.” 


CRABBE’S  POETRY. 

BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

It  is  nearly  a  century  since  George  Crabbe,  then  a  young 
man  of  five-and-twenty,  put  three  pounds  in  his  pocket 
and  started  from  his  native  town  of  Aldborougb,  with  a 
box  of  clothes  and  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  to  make 
his  fortune  in  London.  Few  men  have  attempted  that 


!  adventure  with  less  promising  prospects.  Any  sensible 
I  adviser  would  have  told  him  to  prefer  starvation  in  his 
I  native  village  to  starvation  in  the  back  lanes  of  London. 
The  adviser  would,  perhaps,  have  been  vexed,  but  would 
not  have  been  confuted  by  Crabbe’s  good  fortune.  We 
should  still  recommend  a  youth  not  to  jump  into  a  river, 
though,  of  a  thousand  who  try  the  experiment  one  may 
happen  to  be  rescued  by  a  benevolent  millionaire,  and  be 
put  in  the  road  to  fortune.  The  chances  against  Crabbe 
were  enormous.  Literature,  considered  as  a  trade,  is  a 
good  deal  better  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  yet  any  one  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  failures  to  the  successes, 
would  be  more  apt  to  quote  Chatterton  than  Crabbe  as  a 
precedent  for  youthful  aspirants.  Crabbe,  indeed,  might 
say  for  himself  that  literature  was  the  only  path  open  to 
him.  His  father  was  collector  of  salt  duties  at  Aldbor- 
ough,  a  position,  as  one  may  imagine,  of  no  very  great 
emolument.  He  had,  however,  given  bis  son  the  cbance 
of  acquiring  a  smattering  of  “  scholarship,”  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  used  by  the  less  educated  lower  classes. 
To  the  slender  store  of  learning  acquired  in  a  cheap  coun¬ 
try  school,  the  lad  managed  to  add  such  medical  training 
as  could  be  picked  up  during  an  apprenticeship  in  an 
apothecary’s  shop.  With  this  provision  of  knowledge  he 
tried  to  obtain  practice  in  his  native  town.  He  tailed  to 
get  any  patients  of  the  paying  variety.  Crabbe  was  clumsy 
and  absent-minded  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  had,  more¬ 
over,  a  taste  for  botany,  and  the  shrewd  inhabitants  of 
Aldborough,  with  that  perverse  tendency  to  draw  infer¬ 
ences  which  is  characteristic  of  people  who  can’t  reason, 
argued  that  as  he  picked  up  his  samples  in  the  ditches  he 
ought  to  sell  the  medicines  presumably  compounded  from 
them  for  nothing.  In  one  way  or  other,  poor  Crabbe  bad 
sunk  to  the  verge  of  distress.  Of  course,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  had  fallen  in  love  and  engaged  himself  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  a  young  lady,  apparently  as  poor  as 
himself.  Of  course,  too,  he  called  Miss  Elmy  “  Mira,”  and 
addressed  her  in  verses  which  occasionally  appeared  in  the 
poet’s  corner  of  a  certain  Whehle's  Maqazine.  My  Mira, 
said  the  young  surgeon  in  a  style  which  must  have  been 
rather  antiquated  even  in  Aldborough  — 

My  Mira,  shepherds,  is  as  fair 
As  sylvan  nymphs  who  haunt  the  vale ; 

As  sylphs  who  dwell  in  purest  air, 

As  fays  who  skim  the  dusky  dale. 

Moreover  be  won  a  prize  for  a  poem  on  Hope,  and  com¬ 
posed  an  “  Allegorical  Fable  ”  and  a  piece  called  “  The 
Atheist  Reclaimed  ;  ”  and,  in  short,  added  plentifully  to 
the  vast  rubbish-heap  old-world  verses,  now  decayed  be¬ 
yond  the  indu“try  of  the  most  persevering  of  Dryasdusts. 
Nay,  he  even  succeeded  by  some  mysterious  means  in 
getting  one  of  his  poems  published  separately.  It  was 
called  “  Inebriety,”  and  was  an  imitation  of  Pope.  Here 
is  a  couplet  by  way  of  sample :  — 

Champagne  the  courtier  drinks  the  spleen  to  chase, 

The  colonel  Burgundy  and  Port  his  Grace. 

from  the  satirical  the  poet  diverges  into  the  mock  he¬ 
roic  :  — 

See  Inebriety  !  her  wand  she  waves 

And  lo  !  her  pale,  and  lo  !  her  purple  slaves. 

The  interstices  of  the  box  of  clothing  which  went  with 
him  from  Aldborough  to  I^ondon  were  doubtless  crammed 
with  much  waste  paper  scribbled  over  with  these  feeble 
echoes  of  Pope’s  Satires,  and  with  appeals  to  nymphs, 
muses,  and  shepherds.  Crabbe  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  born  a  generation  after  their  natural  epoch,  and  was 
as  little  accessible  to  the  change  of  fashion  in  poetry  as  in 
costume.  When,  therefore,  he  finally  resolved  to  hazard 
his  own  fate  and  Mira’s  upon  the  results  of  his  London 
adventure,  the  literary  goods  at  his  di.sposal  were  already 
somewhat  musty  in  character.  The  year  1 780,  in  which 
he  reached  London,  marks  the  very  nadir  of  English  poe¬ 
try.  From  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  our  own  there  has 
never  been  so  absolutely  barren  a  period.  People  bad 
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become  fairly  tired  of  the  jingle  of  Pope’s  imitators,  and 
the  new  era  had  not  dawned.  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  both 
recently  dead,  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  in  which 
the  most  exquisite  polish  and  refinement  of  language  has 
been  developed  until  there  is  a  danger  of  sterility.  The 
“Elegy”  and  the  “Deserted  Village”  are  inimitable 
poems :  but  we  feel  that  the  intellectual  fibre  of  the  poets 
has  become  dangerously  delicate.  The  critical  faculty 
could  not  be  stimulated  further  without  destroying  all 
spontaneous  impulse.  The  reaction  to  a  more  masculine 
and  passionate  school  was  imminent;  and  if  the  excellent 
Crabbe  could  have  put  into  his  box  a  few  of  Burns’s  lyrics, 
or  even  a  copy  of  Cowper’s  “  Task,”  one  might  have 
augured  better  for  his  prospects.  But  what  chance  was 
there  for  a  man  who  could  still  be  contentedly  invoking 
the  muse  and  stringing  together  mechanic  echoes  of  Pope’s 
couplets?  How  could  he  expect  to  charm  the  jaded  facul¬ 
ties  of  a  generation  which  was  already  beginning  to  heave 
and  stir  with  a  longing  for  some  fresh  excitement  ?  For  a 
year  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  so  many  rash  literary 
adventurers  seemed  to  be  approaching  steadily.  One  tem¬ 
porary  gleam  of  good  fortune  cheered  him  for  a  time.  He 
persuaded  an  enterprising  publisher  to  bring  out  a  poem 
called  “  The  Candidate,”  which  had  some  faint  success, 
though  ridiculed  by  the  reviewers.  Unluckily  the  pub¬ 
lisher  became  bankrupt,  and  Crabbe  was  thrown  upon  his 
resources  —  the  poor  three  pounds  and  box  of  surgical 
instruments  aforesaid.  How  he  managed  to  hold  out  for  a 
year  is  a  mystery.  It  was  lucky  for  him,  as  he  intimates, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  fate  of  Chatterton,  who  bad 
poisoned  himself  just  ten  years  before.  A  jou»'nal  which 
he  wrote  for  Mira  is  published  in  his  life,  and  gives  an 
account  of  bis  feelings  during  three  months  of  bis  cruel 
probation.  He  applies  for  a  situation  as  amanuensis 
offered  in  an  advertisement,  and  comforts  him.self  on  fail¬ 
ing  with  the  reflection  that  the  advertiser  was  probably  a 
sharper.  He  writes  piteous  letters  to  publishers  and  gets, 
of  course,  the  stereotyped  reply  with  which  the  most  amia¬ 
ble  of  publishers  must  damp  the  ardor  of  aspiring  genius. 
The  disappointment  is  not  much  softened  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  that  “  he  does  not  mean  by  this  to  insin¬ 
uate  any  want  of  merit  in  the  poem,  but  rather  a  want  of 
attention  in  the  public.”  Bit  by  bit  his  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  go  to  the  pawnbroker.  When  one  publisher  sends 
his  polite  refusal  poor  Crabbe  has  only  sixpence-farthing 
in  the  world,  which,  by  the  purchase  of  a  pint  of  porter, 
is  reduced  to  fourpence-halfpenny.  The  exchecjuer  fills 
again  by  the  disappearance  of  his  wardrobe  and  his  watch ; 
but  ebbs  under  a  new  temptation.  He  buys  some  odd 
volumes  of  Dryden  for  three-and-sixpence,  and  on  coming 
home  tears  bis  only  coat,  which  he  manages  to  patch 
tolerably  with  a  borrowed  needle  and  thread,  pretending, 
with  a  pathetic  shift,  that  they  are  required  to  stitch  to¬ 
gether  manuscripts  instead  of  broadcloth.  And  so  for  a 
year  the  wolf  creeps  nearer  to  the  door,  whilst  Crabbe 
gallantly  keeps  up  appearances  and  spirits.  And  yet  he 
tries  to  preserve  a  snow  of  good  spirits  in  the  Journal  to 
Mira,  and  continues  to  labor  at  bis  ver.‘:e-niaking.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  bad  symptom  that  he  is 
reduced  to  distracting  bis  mind  by  making  an  analysis  of  a 
dull  sermon.  “  There  is  nothing  particular  in  it,”  he  ad¬ 
mits,  but  at  least  it  is  better,  he  thinks,  to  listen  to  a  bad 
sermon  than  to  the  blasphemous  rant  of  deistical  societies. 
Indeed,  Crabbe ’s  spirit  was  totally  unlike  the  des{)erate 
pride  of  Chatterton.  He  was  of  the  patient  enduring 
tribe,  and  comforts  himself  by  religious  meditations,  which 
are,  perhaps,  rather  commonplace  in  expression,  but  when 
read  by  the  light  of  the  distresses  he  was  enduring,  show  a 
brave  and  unembittered  spirit,  not  to  be  easily  respected 
too  highly.  Starvation  seemed  to  be  approaching ;  or,  at 
least,  the  only  alternative  was  the  abantlonment  of  his 
ambition,  and  acceptance,  if  he  could  get  it,  of  the  post  of 
druggist’s  assistant.  He  had  but  one  resource  left ;  and 
that  not  of  the  most  promising  kind.  Crabbe,  amongst  his 
other  old-fashioned  notions,  bad  a  strong  belief  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  patron.  Johnson  might  have  given  him  some 
hints  upon  the  subject ;  but  luckily,  as  it  turned  out,  he 


pursued  what  Chesterfield’s  correspondent  would  have 
thought  the  most  hopeless  of  all  courses.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  North,  who  was  at  that  moment  occupied  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  final  results  of  the  ingenious  policy  by  which 
America  was  lost  to  England,  and  probably  consigned 
Crabbe’s  letter  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  Then  he  tried 
the  effect  of  a  copy  of  verses,  beginning :  — 

Ah  !  Shelburne,  blest  with  all  that’s  good  or  great, 

T’.’adorn  a  rich  or  save  a  sinking  state. 

He  added  a  letter  saying  that  as  Lord  North  had  not  an* 
swered  him.  Lord  Shelburne  would  probably  be  glad  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  starving  apothecary  turned  poet. 
Another  copy  of  verses  was  inclosed,  pointing  out  that 
Shelburne’s  reputed  liberality  would  be  repaid  in  the 
usual  coin :  — 

Then  shall  my  grateful  strains  his  ear  rejoice, 

His  name  harmonious  thrilled  on  filira’s  voice ; 

Round  the  reviving  bays  new  sweets  shnll  spring. 

And  Shelburne’s  fame  through  laughing  valleys  ring! 

Nobody  can  blame  North  and  Shelburne  for  not  acting  the 
part  of  good  Samaritans.  He,  at  least,  may  throw  the  first 
stone  who  has  always  taken  the  trouble  to  sift  the  grain 
from  the  chaff  amidst  all  the  begging  letters  which  he 
has  received,  and  who  has  never  lamented  that  his  benevo¬ 
lence  outran  his  discretion.  But  there  was  one  man  in 
England  at  the  time  who  had  the  rare  union  of  qualities 
necessary  for  Crabbe’s  purpose.  Burke  is  a  name  never 
to  be  mentioned  without  reverence;  not  only  because 
Burke  was  incomparably  the  greatest  of  all  English  polit¬ 
ical  writers,  and  a  standing  refutation  of  the  theory  which 
couples  rhetorical  excellence  with  intellectual  emptiness, 
but  also  because  he  was  a  man  whose  glowing  hatred  of 
all  injustice  and  sympathy  for  all  suffering  never  evapo¬ 
rated  in  empty  words.  His  fine  literary  perce}>tion  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  genuine  excellence  which  underlay  the 
superficial  triviality  of  Crabbe’s  verses.  He  discovered 
the  genius  where  men  like  North  and  Shelburne  might 
excusably  see  nothing  but  the  mendicant  versifier ;  and  a 
benevolence  still  rarer  than  bis  critical  ability  forbade  him 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  five-pound 
note.  When,  by  the  one  happy  thou^it  of  his  life,  Crabbe 
appealed  to  Burke's  sympathy,  the  poet  was  des{>erately 
endeavoring  to  get  a  poem  through  the  press.  But  he 
owed  fourteen  pounds,  and  every  application  to  friends  as 
poor  as  himself,  and  to  patrons  upon  whom  he  had  no 
claims,  had  been  unsuccessful.  Nothing  but  ruin  was  be¬ 
fore  him.  After  writing  to  Burke  he  spent  the  night  in 
pacing  Westminster  Bridge.  The  letter  on  which  his  fate 
hung  is  the  more  pathetic  because  it  is  free  from  those 
questionable  poetical  flourishes  which  had  failed  to  con¬ 
ciliate  his  former  patrons.  It  tells  his  story  frankly  and 
forcibly.  Burke,  however,  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  was 
at  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  his  political  career. 
His  party  was  at  last  fighting  its  way  to  power  by  means 
of  the  general  resentment  against  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  their  antagonists.  A  perfunctory  discharge,  of  the  duty 
of  charity  would  have  been  pardonable ;  but  from  the 
moment  when  Crabbe  addressed  Burke  the  poor  man’s  for¬ 
tune  was  made.  Burke’s  glory  rests  upon  services  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  world  at  large  than  even  the  pres¬ 
ervation  to  the  country  of  a  man  of  genuine  power.  Yet 
there  are  few  actions  on  which  he  could  reflect  with  more 
unalloyed  satisfaction ;  and  the  case  is  not  a  solitary  one  in 
Burke’s  history.  A  political  triumph  may  often  be  only 
hastened  a  year  or  two  by  the  efforts  of  even  a  great 
leader;  but  the  salvage  of  a  genius  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  hopelessly  wrecked  in  the  deep  waters  of  pov¬ 
erty  is  so  much  clear  gain  to  mankind.  One  circumstance 
may  be  added  as  oddly  characteristic  of  Crabbe.  He 
always  spoke  of  his  benefactor  with  becoming  gratitude; 
and  many  years  afterwards  Moore  and  Rogers  thought 
that  they  might  extract  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
great  author  from  the  now  celebrated  poet.  Burke,  as  we 
know,  was  a  man  whom  you  would  discover  to  be  remark¬ 
able  if  you  stood  with  him  for  five  minutes  under  a  hay¬ 
stack  in  a  shower.  Crabbe  stayed  in  his  house  for  months 
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under  circumstances  most  calculated  to  be  impressive* 
Burke  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  reputation  ;  he 
was  the  first  man  of  any  distinction  whom  the  poet  had 
ever  seen ;  the  two  men  had  long  and  intimate  conversa¬ 
tions,  and  Crabbe,  it  may  be  added,  was  a  very  keen 
observer  of  character.  And  yet  all  that  Rogers  and 
Moore  could  extract  from  him  was  a  few  “  vague  gener¬ 
alities.”  Moore  suggests  some  explanation ;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  Crabbe  was  one  of  those  simple,  homespun 
characters  whose  interests  were  strictly  limited  to  his  own 
peculiar  sphere.  Burke,  when  he  pleased,  could  talk  of 
oxen  as  well  as  of  politics,  and  doubtless,  adapted  his  con¬ 
versation  to  the  taste  of  the  young  poet.  Probably,  much 
more  was  said  about  the  state  of  Burke’s  farm  than  about 
the  prospects  of  the  Whig  party.  Crabbe’s  powers  of  vis¬ 
ion  were  as  limited  as  they  were  keen,  and  the  great 
qualities  to  which  Burke  owed  his  reputation  could  only 
exhibit  themselves  in  a  sphere  to  which  Crabbe  never  rose. 
His  attempt  to  draw  a  likeness  of  Burke  under  the  name  of 
“  Eu^enius,”  in  the  “  Borough,”  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  It  would  be  nearly  as  applicable  to  Wilberlbrce,  How¬ 
ard,  or  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  a  mere  complimentary  daub,  in 
which  every  remarkable  feature  of  the  original  is  blurred 
or  altogether  omitted. 

The  inward  Crabbe  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days 
what  nature  and  education  had  already  made  him ;  the 
outward  Crabbe,  by  the  help  of  Burke,  rapidly  put  on  a 
more  prosperous  appearance.  His  poems  were  published 
and  achieved  success.  He  took  orders  and  found  patrons. 
Thurlow  gave  him  £100,  and  afterwards  presented  him  to 
two  small  livings,  growling  out  with  an  oath  that  he  was 
“  as  like  parson  Adams,  as  twelve  to  a  dozen.”  The  Duke 
of  Rutland  appointed  him  chaplain,  a  position  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  out  of  his  element.  Further 
patronage,  however,  made  him  independent,  and  he  mar¬ 
ried  his  Mira  and  lived  very  happily  ever  afterwards. 
Perhaps,  with  his  old-fashioned  ideas,  he  would  not  quite 
have  satisfied  some  clerical  critics  of  the  present  day.  His 
views  about  non-residence  and  pluralities  seem  to  have 
been  lax  for  a  time ;  and  his  hearty  dislike  for  dissent 
was  coupled  with  a  general  dislike  for  enthusiasm  of  all 
kinds.  He  liked  to  ramble  about  for  flowers  and  fossils, 
and  to  hammer  away  at  his  poems  in  a  study  where  chaos 
reigned  supreme.  For  twenty-two  years  after  his  first 
success  as  an  author,  he  never  managed  to  get  a  poem  into 
a  state  fit  for  publication,  though  periodical  conflagrations 
of  masses  of  manuscript  —  too  vast  to  be  burnt  in  the 
chimney  —  testified  to  his  continuous  industry.  His  re¬ 
appearance  seems  to  have  been  caused  chiefly  by  his  desire 
to  send  a  son  to  the  University.  His  success  was  repeated, 
though  a  new  school  had  arisen  which  knew  not  Pope. 
The  youth  who  had  been  kindly  received  by  Burke,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  Johnson,  came  back  from  his  country  retreat  to 
be  lionized  at  Holland  House,  and  be  petted  by  Brouo'ham 
and  Moore,  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  and  all  the  rising 
luminaries.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Scott  contemporaneously 
with  George  IV.,  and  pottered  about  the  queer  old  wynds 
and  closes  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  preferred  to  the  New 
Town,  and  apparently  to  Arthur’s  Seat,  with  a  judicious 
caddie  following  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  A  more 
Ungible  kind  of  homage  was  the  receipt  of  £3000  from 
Murray  for  his  “  Tales  of  the  Hall,”  which  so  delighted  him 
that  he  insisted  on  carrying  the  bills  loose  in  his  pocket 
till  he  could  show  them  “  to  his  son  John  ”  in  the  country. 
There,  no  doubt,  he  was  most  at  home ;  and  his  parishioners 
gradually  became  attached  to  their  “  parson  Adams,”  in 
spite  of  his  quaintnesses  and  some  manful  defiance  of  their 
p^judices.  All  women  and  children  loved  him,  and  he 
died  at  a  good  old  age  in  1832,  having  lived  into  a  new 
order  in  many  things,  and  been  as  little  affected  by  the 
change  as  most  men.  The  words  with  which  he  concludes 
the  sketch  of  the  Vicar  in  his  “  Borough  ”  are  not  inap¬ 
propriate  to  himself :  — 

Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin 

More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in. 

The  peculiar  homeliness  of  Crabbe’s  character  and  poe¬ 


try  is  excellently  hit  off  in  the  “  Rejected  Addresses,”  and 
the  lines  beginning 

John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire, 

are  probably  more  familiar  to  the  present  generation  than 
any  of  the  originals.  “  Pope  in  worsted  stockings  ”  is  the 
title  hit  off  for  him  by  Horace  Smith,  and  has  about  the  same 
degree  of  truth  as  most  smart  sayings  of  the  kind.  The 
“  worsted  stockings  ”  at  least  are  characteristic.  Crabbe’s 
son  and  biographer  indicates  some  of  the  surroundings  of 
his  father’s  early  life  in  a  description  of  the  uncle,  a  Mr. 
Tovell,  with  whom  the  poet’s  wife,  the  Mira  of  his  Journal, 
passed  her  youth.  He  was  a  sturdy  yeoman,  living  in  an 
old  house  with  a  moat,  a  rookery,  and  fish-ponds.  The 
hall  was  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  stair¬ 
case  was  of  black  oak,  slippery  as  ice,  with  a  chiming 
clock  and  a  barrel-organ  on  the  landing-places.  The 
handsome  drawing  room  and  dining-rooms  were  only  used 
on  grand  occasions,  such  as  the  visit  of  a  neighboring  peer. 
Mrs.  Tovell  jealously  reserved  for  herself  the  duty  of  scrub¬ 
bing  these  state  apartments,  and  sent  any  servant  to  the 
right-about  who  dared  to  lay  unhallowed  hands  upon 

them.  The  family  sat  habitually  in  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen,  by  a  huge  open  chimney,  where  the  blaze  of  a 
whole  pollard  sometimes  eclipsed  the  feeble  glimmer  of 
the  single  candle  in  an  iron  candlestick,  intended  to  illu¬ 
minate  ^Irs.  Tovell's  labors  with  the  needle.  Masters  and 
servants,  with  any  travelling  tinker  or  ratcatcher,  all  dined 
together,  and  the  nature  of  their  meals  has  been  described 
by  Crabbe  himself :  — 

But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took, 

The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook ; 

When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood. 

Filled  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food ; 

With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 

When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ;  ] 

then,  the  poet  goes  on  to  intimate,  squeamish  persons  might 
feel  a  little  uncomfortable.  After  dinner  followed  a  nap 
of  precisely  one  hour.  Then  bottles  appeared  on  the 
table,  and  neighboring  farmers,  with  faces  rosy  with 
brandy,  drifted  in  for  a  chat.  One  of  these  heroes  never 
went  to  bed  sober,  but  scandalized  all  teetotalers  by  re¬ 
taining  all  bis  powers  and  coursing  after  he  was  ninety. 
Bowl  after  bowl  of  punch  was  emptied,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  took  so  convivial  a  character  that  Crabbe  generally 
found  it  expedient  to  withdraw,  though  his  son,  who  re¬ 
cords  these  performances,  was  held  to  be  too  young  to  be 
injured,  and  the  servants  were  too  familiar  for  their  pres¬ 
ence  to  be  a  restraint. 

It  was  in  tbis  household  that  the  poet  found  his  Mira. 
Crabbe’s  own  father  was  apparently  at  a  lower  point  of 
the  social  scale  ;  and  during  bis  later  years  took  to  drink¬ 
ing  and  to  flinging  dishes  about  the  room  whenever  he  was 
out  of  temper.  Crabbe  always  drew  from  the  life;  most 
of  his  characters  might  have  joined  in  his  father’s  drink¬ 
ing  bouts,  or  told  stories  over  Mr.  Tovell’s  punch-bowls. 
Doubtless  a  social  order  of  the  same  kind  survived  till  a 
later  period  in  various  corners  of  the  island.  The  Tovells 
of  to-day  get  their  fashions  from  London,  and  their  labor¬ 
ers  instead  of  dining  with  them  in  their  kitchen,  have  taken 
to  forming  unions  and  making  speeches  about  their  rights. 
If,  here  and  there,  in  some  remote  nooks  we  find  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  coarse,  hearty,  patriarchal  mode  of  life, 
we  regard  it  as  a  naturalist  regards  a  puny  modern  reptile, 
the  representative  of  gigantic  lizaras  of  old  geological 
epochs.  A  sketch  or  two  of  its  peculiarities,  sufficiently 
softened  and  idealized  to  suit  modern  tastes,  forms  a  pict¬ 
uresque  background  to  a  modern  picture.  Seme  of  Miss 
Brontd’s  rough  Yorkshiremen  would  have  drunk  punch 
with  Mr.  Tovell ;  and  the  farmers  in  the  ”  Mill  on  the 
Floss”  are  representatives  of  the  same  race,  slightly  de¬ 
generate,  in  so  far  at  they  are  just  conscious  that  a  new 
cause  of  disturbance  is  setting  into  the  quiet  rural  districts. 
Dandie  Dinmont  again  is  a  relation  of  Crabbe’s  heroes, 
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though  the  fresh  air  of  the  Cheviots  and  the  stirring  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  old  border  life  have  conferred  upon  him  a 
more  practical  coloring.  To  get  a  realistic  picture  of 
country  life  as  Crabbe  saw  it,  we  must  go  back  to  Si^uire 
Western,  or  to  some  of  the  roiighly-hewn  masses  of  flesh 
who  sat  to  Hogarth.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Miss 
Austen’s  exquisite  pictures  of  the  more  polished  society, 
which  took  the  waters  at  Bath,  and  occasionally  paid  a 
visit  to  Ix>ndon,  implies  a  background  of  coarser  manners 
and  more  brutal  passions,  which  lay  outside  her  peculiar 
province.  The  question  naturally  occurs  to  social  philoso¬ 
phers,  whether  the  improvement  in  the  external  decencies 
of  life  and  the  wider  intellectual  horizon  of  modern  days 
implies  a  genuine  advance  over  the  rude  and  homely 
plenty  of  an  earlier  generation.  I  refer  to  such  problems 
only  to  remark  that  Crabbe  must  be  consulted  by  those 
who  wish  to  look  upon  the  seamy  side  of  the  time 
which  he  describes.  He  very  soon  dropped  his  nymphs 
and  shepherds,  and  ceased  to  invoke  the  idyllic  muse.  In 
his  long  portrait  gallery  there  are  plenty  of  virtuous  peo¬ 
ple,  and  some  people  intended  to  be  refined ;  but  features 
indicative  of  coarse  animal  passions,  brutality,  selfishness, 
and  sensuality  are  drawn  to  the  life,  and  the  development 
of  his  stories  is  generally  determined  by  some  of  the  baser 
elements  of  human  nature.  “Jesse  and  Colin”  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  one  of  the  Tales ;  but  they  are  not  the  Jesse 
and  Colin  of  Dresden  china.  They  are  such  rustics  as  ate 
fat  bacon  and  drank  “ heavy  ale  and  new;”  not  the  im¬ 
aginary  personages  who  exchanged  amatory  civilities  in 
the  ol(i-fashioned  pastorals  ridiculed  by  Pope  and  Gay. 

Crabbe’s  rough  style  is  indicative  of  his  general  temper. 
It  is  in  places  at  least  the  most  slovenly  and  slipshod  that 
was  ever  adopted  by  any  true  poet.  The  authors  of  the 
“  Rejected  Addresses  ”  had  simply  to  copy,  without  at¬ 
tempting  the  impossible  task  of  caricaturing.  One  of  their 
familiar  couplets,  for  example,  runs  thus  :  — 

Emmanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  corn-cutter,  a  safe  employ ! 

And  here  is  the  original  Crabbe :  — 

Swallow,  a  poor  attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ. 

When  boy  cannot  be  made  to  rhyme  with  employ’,  Crabbe 
is  very  fond  of  dragging  in  a  hoy.  In  the  Parish  Register 
he  introduces  a  narrative  about  a  village  grocer  and  his 
friend  in  these  lines  :  — 

Aged  were  both,  that  Dawkins,  Ditchem  this. 

Who  much  of  marriage  thought  and  much  amiss. 

Or  to  quote  one  more  opening  of  a  story ;  — 

Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whose  pains. 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains ; 
Partners  ana  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed. 

But  of  such  gems  any  one'  may  gather  as  many  as  he 
pleases  by  simply  turning  over  Crabbe’s  pages.  In  one 
sense,  they  are  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  They  are 
so  characteristic  and  put  forward  with  such  absolute  sim¬ 
plicity  that  they  have  the  same  effect  as  a  good  old  pro¬ 
vincialism  in  the  mouth  of  a  genuine  countryman.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  Crabbe’s  careful  study  of  Pope 
had  not  initiated  him  in  some  of  bis  master’s  s>’crets. 
The  wor  ted  stoc'kings  were  uncommonly  thick.  If  Pope’s 
brilliance  of  style  savors  too  much  of  affectation,  Crabbe 
never  manages  to  hit  off  an  epigram  in  the  whole  of  his 
poetry.  The  language  seldom  soars  above  the  style  which 
would  be  intelligible  to  the  merest  clodhopper;  and  we 
can  understand  how,  when  in  his  later  years  Crabbe  was 
introduced  to  wits  and  men  of  the  world,  he  generally  held 
his  peace,  or,  at  most,  let  fall  some  bit  of  dry  quiet  humor. 
At  rare  intervals  he  remembers  that  a  poet  ought  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  figure  of  speech,  and  laboriously  compounds  a 
simile  which  appears  in  his  poetrv  like  a  bit  of  gold  lace 
on  a  farmer’s  homespun  coat.  He.  confessed  as  much  in 
answer  to  a  shrewd  criticism  of  Jeffery’s,  saying  that  he 
generally  thought  of  such  illustrations  and  inserted  them 


after  he  had  finished  his  tale.  There  is  one  of  these  de¬ 
liberately  concocted  ornaments,  intended  to  explain  the 
remark  that  the  difference  between  the  character  of  two 
brothers  came  out  when  they  were  living  together 
quietly :  — 

Asjvarious  colors  in  a  painted  ball. 

While  it  has  rest  are  seen  distinctly  all ; 

Till,  whirled  around  by  some  exterior  force, 

They  all  are  blended  in  the  rapid  course ; 

So  in  repose  and  not  bv  passion  swayed 
We  saw  the  difference  by  their  habits  made; 

But,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
Filled  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the  same. 

The  conceit  is  ingenious  enough  in  one  sense,  but  painfully 
ingenious.  It  requires  some  thought  to  catch  the  likeness 
suggested,  and  then  it  turns  out  to  be  purely  superficial. 
The  resemblance  of  such  a  writer  to  Pope  obviously  does 
not  go  deep.  Crabbe  imitates  Pope  because  everyboily 
imitated  him  at  that  day.  He  adopted  Pope’s  metre  be¬ 
cause  it  bad  come  to  be  almost  the  only  recognized  means 
of  poetical  expression.  He  stuck  to  it  after  his  contempo¬ 
raries  had  introduced  new  versification,  partly  because  he 
was  old-fashioned  to  the  backbone  and  partly  because 
he  had  none  of  those  lofty  inspirations  which  naturally 
generate  new  forms  of  melody.  He  seldom  trusts  himself 
to  be  lyrical,  and  when  he  does  his  versification  is  nearly 
as  monotonous  as  in  his  narrative  poetry.  We  must  not 
expect  to  soar  with  Crabbe  into  any  of  the  loftier  regions ; 
to  see  the  world  “  apparelled  in  celestial  light,”  or  to  de¬ 
scry 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muses’  ray. 

With  orient  hues,  unborrowed  of  the  sun. 

We  shall  find  no  vehement  outbursts  of  passions,  breaking 
loose  from  the  fetters  of  sacred  convention.  Crabbe  is 
perfectly  content  with  the  British  Constitution,  with  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  all  respectabilities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  therefore  he  is  quite  content  also  with  the  good 
old  jogtrot  of  the  recognized  metres ;  his  language  halt¬ 
ing  unusually,  and  for  the  most  part  clumsy  enough,  is 
sufficiently  differentiated  from  prose  by  the  mould  into  which 
it  is  run,  and  he  never  wants  to  kick  over  the  traces  with 
his  more  excitable  contemporaries.  ' 

The  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  him,  the  simple  plan 

that  each  verse  should  consist  of  ten  syllables,  with  an 
occasional  Alexandrine  to  accommodate  a  refractory  epithet, 
and  should  rhyme  peaceably  with  its  neighbor. 

From  all  which  it  may  be  too  harshly  inferred  that 
Crabbe  is  merely  a  writer  in  rhyming  prose,  and  deserving 
of  no  attention  from  the  more  enlightened  adherents  of  a 
later  school.  The  inference,  I  say,  would  be  hasty,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  read  Crabbe  patiently  without  receiving  a 
very  distinct  and  original  impression.  If  some  pedants  of 
aesthetic  philosophy  should  declare  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
impressed,  because  Crabbe  breaks  all  their  rules,  we  can 
only  reply  that  they  are  mistaking  their  trade.  The  true 
business  of  the  critic  is  to  discover  from  observation  what 
are  the  conditions  under  which  art  appeals  to  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  and,  if  he  finds  an  apparent  exception  to  his  rules,  to 
admit  that  he  has  made  an  oversight,  and  not  to  condemn 
the  facts  which  persist  in  contradicting  his  theories.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  freely  granted  that  Crabbe  has  suffered 
seriously  by  his  slovenly  methods  and  his  insensibility  to 
the  more  exquisite  and  ethereal  forms  of  poetical  excel¬ 
lence.  But  however  he  may  be  classified,  he  possesses  the 
essential  mark  of  genius,  namely,  that  his  pictures,  however 
coarse  the  workmanship,  stamp  themselves  on  our  minds 
indelibly  and  instantaneously.  His  pathos  is  here  and 
there  clumsy,  but  it  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  His  char¬ 
acteristic  qualities  were  first  distinctly  shown  in  the  “  Vil¬ 
lage,”  which  was  partly  composed  under  Burke’s  eye,  and 
was  more  or  less  touched  by  Johnson.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
work  after  Johnson’s  own  heart,  intended  to  he  a  pendant, 
or  perhaps  a  corrective,  to  Goldsmith’s  “  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage.”  It  is  meant  to  give  the  bare  blank  facts  of  rural 
life,  stripped  of  all  sentimental  gloss.  To  read  the  two  is 
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something  like  bearing  a  speech  from  an  optimist  landlord 
and  then  listening  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Arch.  Gold* 
smith,  indeed,  was  far  too  exquisite  an  artist  to  indulge  in 
mere  conventionalities  about  agricultural  bliss.  ]f  bis 
“  Auburn  ”  is  rather  idealized,  the  most  prosaic  of  critics 
cannot  object  to  the  glow  thrown  by  the  memory  of  the 
poet  over  the  scene  of  now  ruined  happiness,  and,  more¬ 
over,  Goldsmith’s  delicate  humor  guards  him  instinctively 
from  laying  on  his  rose-color  too  thickly.  Crahbe,  how¬ 
ever,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  rose-color,  thick  or  thin. 
There  is  one  explicit  reference  in  the  poem  to  his  predeces¬ 
sor’s  work,  and  it  is  significant.  Everybody  remembers,  or 
ought  to  remember.  Goldsmith’s  charming  pastor,  to  whom 
it  can  only  be  objected  that  he  has  not  the  fear  of  political 
economists  before  his  eyes.  This  is  Crabbe’s  retor  t,  after 
describing  a  dying  pauper  in  need  of  spiritual  consol  ation  , 

And  does  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear. 

He,  “  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  1 " 

Ah  !  no  ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  slock. 

And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock  ; 

A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday’s  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask  ; 

The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  lalxins  light. 

To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night. 

None  lietter  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide. 

To  urge  their  chase,  to  cheer  them,  or  to  chide ; 

A  s|)ortsinan  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the  day, 

Ami  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play. 

This  fox-hunting  parson  (of  whom  Cowper  has  described  a 
duplicate)  lets  the  pauper  die  as  he  pleases ;  and  after¬ 
wards  allows  him  to  be  buried  without  attending,  perform¬ 
ing  the  funerabs,  it  seems,  in  a  lump,  upon  Sundays. 
Crabbe  admits  in  a  note  that  such  negligence  was  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  adds  that  it  is  not  unknown.  The  flock  is,  on  the 
whole,  worthy  of  the  shepherd.  The  old  village  sports 
have  died  out  in  favor  of  smuggling  and  wrecking.  The 
poor  are  not,  as  rich  men  fancy,  healthy  and  well  fed. 
Their  work  makes  them  premature  victims  to  ague  and 
rheumatism  ;  their  food  is 

Homely,  not  wholesome,  plain,  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  worn  out  laborer  is  the  poorhouse, 
descrilied  in  lines,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Scott 
and  Wordsworth  learnt  them  by  heart,  and  the  melancholy 
death  bed  already  noticed.  Are  we  reading  a  poem  or  a 
Blue  Book  done  into  rhyme  ?  may  possibly  be  the  question 
of  some  readers.  The  answer  should  perhaps  be  that  a 
good  many  Blue  Books  contain  an  essence  which  only  re¬ 
quires  to  be  properly  extracted  and  refined  to  become  gen¬ 
uine  poetry.  If  Crabbe’s  verses  retain  rather  too  much  of 
the  earthly  elements,  he  is  capable  of  transmuting  his  min¬ 
erals  into  genuine  gold,  a.s  well  as  of  simply  collecting 
them.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  characteristic  than 
the  mode  in  which  the  occasional  descriptions  of  nature  are 
harmoniously  blended  with  the  human  life  in  his  poetry. 
Crabbe  is  an  ardent  lover  of  a  certain  type  of  scenery,  to 
which  justice  has  not  often  been  done.  We  are  told  bow, 
after  a  long  absence  from  Suffolk,  be  rode  sixty  miles  from 
his  house  to  have  a  dip  in  the  sea.  Some  of  his  poems  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  positively  impregnated  with  a  briny,  or  rather 
perhaps  a  tarry  odor.  The  sea  which  he  loved  was  by  no 
means  a  Byronic  sea.  It  has  no  grandeur  of  storm,  and 
still  less  has  it  the  Mediterranean  blue.  It  is  the  sluggish 
muddj  element  which  washes  the  shores  of  his  beloved  Suf¬ 
folk.  He  likes  even  the  shelving  beach,  with  fishermen’s 
boats  and  decaying  nets  and  remnants  of  stale  fish.  He 
loves  the  dreary  estuary,  where  the  slow  tide  sways  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  whence 

High  o’er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flocks  of  wildfowl  stretch. 

The  coming  generation  of  poets  took  to  the  mountains;  but 
Crabbe  remained  faithful  to  the  dumal  and  yet,  in  his 
hands,  the  impressive  scenery  of  his  native  salt-marshes. 
*  His  method  of  description  suits  the  country.  His  verses 
never  become  melodramatic,  nor  does  he  ever  seem  to  in¬ 
vest  nature  with  the  mystic  life  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 


He  gives  the  plain  prosaic  facts  which  impress  us  because 
they  are  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  sentiment. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  fragment  from  the  “  Village,”  which 
is  simply  a  description  of  the  neighborhood  of  Aldbor- 
ough ;  — 

Lo !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o’er, 
I.,ends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighboring  poor  ; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears. 

Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears  ; 

Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  eare  defy. 

Reign  o’er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye  ; 

There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 

And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ; 

There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 

There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil  ; 

Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf. 

The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf ; 

O’er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 

And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade. 

The  writer  is  too  obviously  a  botanist;  but  the  picture 
always  remains  with  us  as  the  only  conceivable  background 
for  the  poverty-stricken  population  whom  he  is  about  to  de¬ 
scribe.  The  actors  in  the  “  Borough  ”  are  presented  to  us 
in  a  similar  setting ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  put  a  sea-piece 
beside  this  bit  of  barren  common.  Crabbe’s  range  of  de¬ 
scriptive  power  is  pretty  well  confined  within  the  limits  so 
defined.  He  is  scarcely  at  home  beyond  the  tide-marks  : 

Be  it  the  summer  noon  ;  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place  ; 

Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beech  above. 

Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move  ; 


There  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion i  swelling  as  it  sleeps. 

Then  slowly  sinking  ;  curling  to  the  strand. 

Faint  lazy  waves  o’crcrcep  the  ridgy  sand, 

Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 

And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 

Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored  :  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  slowly  by  the  tide  : 

Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before 
Where  all  beside  is  jaibbly  length  of  shore. 

And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more  ? 

I  have  omitted  a  couplet  which  verges  on  the  scientific ; 
for  Crabbe  is  unpleasantly  anxious  to  leave  nothing  unex¬ 
plained.  The  etf'ect  is,  in  its  way,  perfect.  Any  one  who 
pleases  may  compare  it  with  Wordsworth’s  calm  in  the 
verses  upon  Peele  Castle,  where  the  sentiment  is  given 
without  the  minute  statement  of  facts,  and  where,  too,  we 
have  the  inevitable  quotation  about  the  “  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,”  and  is  pretty  nearly  as  rare  in 
Crabbe’s  poetry.  What  he  sees,  we  can  all  see,  though  not 
BO  intensely  ;  and  his  art  consists  in  selecting  the  precise 
elements  that  tell  most  forcibly  towards  bringing  us  into 
the  required  frame  of  mind.  To  enjoy  Crabbe  fully,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  he  acclimatized  oxi  the  cc^st  of  the  East- 
ern  counties ;  we  should  become  sensitive  to  the  plaintive 
music  of  the  scenery,  whii  h  is  now  generally  drowned  by 
the  discordant  sounds  of  modern  watering-places,  and  would 
seem  insipid  to  a  generation  which  values  excitement  in 
scenery  as  in  fiction.  Readers,  who  measure  the  beauty  of 
a  district  by  its  average  height  above  the  sea- level,  and 
who  cannot  appreciate  the  charm  of  a  “  waste  enormous 
marsh,”  may  find  Crabbe  uncongenial. 

The  human  character  is  determined,  as  Mr.  Buckle  and 
other  philosophers  have  assured  us,  by  the  climate  and  the 
soil.  A  little  ingenuity,  such  as  those  philosophers  display 
in  accommodating  facts  to  theory,  might  discover  a  parallel 
between  the  type  of  Crahbe’s  personages  and  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  his  native  district.  Declining  a  task  which  might 
lead  to  fanciful  conclusions,  I  may  assume  that  the  East 
Anglian  character  is  sufficiently  familiar,  whatever  the 
cau.ses  by  which  it  has  been  determined.  To  define 
Crabbe’s  poetry  we  have  simply  to  imagine  ourselves  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  stories  of  his  parishioners,  told  by  a  clergyman 
brought  up  amongst  the  lower  rank  of  the  middle  classes, 
scarcely  elevated  above  their  prejudices,  and  not  willingly 
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leaving  their  circle  of  ideas.  We  must  endow  him  with 
that  simplicity  of  character  which  gives  us  frequent  cause 
to  smile  at  its  proprietor,  but  which  does  not  disqualify  him 
from  seeing  a  great  deal  further  into  his  neighbors  than 
they  are  apt  to  give  him  credit  fur  doing.  Such  insight, 
in  fact,  is  due  not  to  any  great  subtlety  of  intellect,  but  to 
the  possession  of  deep  feeling  and  sympathy.  Crabbe  saw 
little  more  of  Burke  than  would  have  been  visible  to  an  or¬ 
dinary  Suflfulk  farmer.  When  transplanted  to  a  ducal 
mansion,  he  only  drew  the  pretty  obvious  inference,  in¬ 
ferred  in  a  vigorous  poem,  that  a  patron  is  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  and  at  times  a  very  mischievous  personage.  The  joys 
and  griefs  which  really  interest  him  are  of  the  very  tangi¬ 
ble  and  solid  kind  which  afliect  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  stern  reality.  Here  and 
there  his  good-humored  but  rather  clumsy  ridicule  may 
strike  some  lady  to  whom  some  demon  has  whispered 
“  Have  a  taste  ;  ”  and  who  turns  up  her  nose  at  the  fat 
bacon  on  Mr.  Tovell’s  table.  He  pities  her  squeamishness, 
but  thinks  it  rather  ( unreasonable.  He  satirizes  too  the 
heads  of  the  rustic  aristocracy;  the  brutal  squire  who  bul¬ 
lies  his  nephew,  the  clergyman,  for  preaching  against  his 
vices,  and  corrupts  the  whole  neighborhood  ;  or  the  specu¬ 
lative  banker  who  cheats  old-maids  under  pretence  of  look¬ 
ing  after  their  investments.  If  the  squire  does  not  gener¬ 
ally  apfiear  in  Crabbe  in  the  familiar  dramatic  character  of 
a  rural  Lovelace,  it  is  chiefly  because  Crabbe  has  no  great 
belief  in  the  general  purity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  rural 
life.  But  his  most  powerful  stories  deal  with  the  tragedies 
—  only  too  life-like  —  of  the  shop  and  the  farm.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  temptations  which  lead  the  small  tradesman  to 
adulterate  his  goods,  or  the  parish  clerk  to  embezzle  the 
money  subscribed  in  the  village  church,  and  the  evil  effects 
of  dissenting  families  who  foster  a  spiritual  pride  which 
leads  to  more  unctuous  hypocrisy ;  for  though  he  says  of 
the  wicked  squire,  that 

His  worship  ever  was  a  churchman' true, 

And  held  in  scorn  the  mcthodistic  erew, 

the  scorn  is  only  objectionable  to  him  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
cynical  cloak  for  scorn  of  good  morals.  He  tells  how  boys 
run  away  to  sea,  or  join  strolling  players,  and  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  beg  their  bread  at  the  end  of  their  days.  The 
almshouse  or  the  county  jail  is  the  natural  end  of  his  vil¬ 
lains,  and  he  paints  to  the  life  the  evil  courses  which  gen¬ 
erally  lead  to  such  a  climax.  Nobody  describes  better  the 
process  of  going  to  the  dogs.  And  most  of  ail,  he  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  village  maiden  who  has  listened  too  easily 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  in  the  shape  of  a  gay  sailor  or 
a  smart  London  footman,  and  has  to  reap  the  bitter  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  too  easy  faith.  Most  of  his  stories  might  be 
aralleled  by  the  experience  of  any  country  clergyman  who 
as  entered  into  the  life  of  his  parishioners.  They  are  as  I 
commonplace  and  as  pathetic  as  the  things  which  are  hap¬ 
pening  round  us  every  day,  and  which  All  a  neglected  par¬ 
agraph  in  a  country  newspaper.  The  treatment  varies 
from  the  purely  humorous  to  the  most  deep  and  genuine 

ftathos ;  though  it  seldom  takes  us  into  the  regions  of  the 
oilier  imagination. 

The  more  humorous  of  these  performances  may  be  briefly 
dismissed.  Crabbe  possesses  the  faculty,  but  not  in  any 
eminent  degree ;  his  hand  is  a  little  heavy,  and  one  must 
remember  that  Mr.  Tovell  and  his  like  were  of  the  race 
who  require  to  have  a  joke  driven  into  their  heads  with  a 
sledge  hammer.  Once  or  twice  we  come  upon  a  sketch 
which  may  help  to  explain  Miss  Austen’s  admiration. 
There  is  an  old  maid  devoted  to  Mira,  and  rejoicing  in 
stuffed  puppies  and  parrots,  who  might  have  been  another 
Emma  Woodhouse,  and  a  parson  who  would  have  suited 
the  Eltons  admirably :  — 

Fiddling  and  fishing  were  his  arts  ;  at  times 
He  altered  sermons  and  he  aimed  at  rhymes ; 

And  his  fair  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards. 

Oft  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 

Such  sketches  are  a  pleasant  relief  to  his  more  somhre 
portraiture;  hut  it  is  in  the  tragic  elements  that  his  true 
power  comes  out.  The  motives  of  his  stories  may  be  triv-^ 


ial,  but  never  the  sentiment.  The  deep  manly  emotion 
makes  us  forget  not  only  the  frequent  clumsiness  of  his 
style  but  the  pettiness  of  the  incident,  and,  what  is  more 
difficult,  the  rather  bread-and-butter  tone  of  morality.  If 
he  is  a  little  too  fond  of  bringing  his  villains  to  the  gallows, 
he  is  preoccupied  less  by  the  external  consequences  than 
by  the  natural  working  of  evil  passions.  With  him  sin  is 
not  punished  by  being  found  out,  but  by  disintegrating  the 
character  and  blunting  the  higher  sensibilities.  He  shows 
—  and  the  moral,  if  not  new,  is  that  which  possesses  the 
really  intellectual  interest  —  how  evil-doers  are  tortured  by 
the  cravings  of  desires  that  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the 
lacerations  inflicted  by  ruined  self-respect.  And  therefore 
there  is  a  truth  in  Crabbe’s  delineations  which  is  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  his  more  or  less  rigid  administration  of  poeti¬ 
cal  justice.  His  critics  used  to  accuse  him  of  having  a  low 
opinion  of  human  nature.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  assigns 
to  selfishness  and  brutal  passions  a  very  large  part  in  car¬ 
rying  on  the  machinery  of  the  world.  Some  readers  may 
infer  that  he  was  un'ucky  in  his  experience,  and  others  that 
he  loved  facta  too  unflinchingly.  Ills  stories  sometimes  re¬ 
mind  one  of  Balzac’s  in  the  descriptions  of  selfishness  tri¬ 
umphant  over  virtue.  One,  for  example,  of  his  deeply  pa¬ 
thetic  poems  is  called  the  “  Brothers  ;  ”  and  repeats  the 
old  contrast  given  in  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil.  The 
shrewd  sly  hypocrite  has  received  all  manner  of  kindnesses 
from  the  generous  and  simple  sailor,  and  when,  at  last,  the 
poor  sailor  is  ruined  in  health  and  fortune,  he  comes  home 
expecting  to  be  supported  by  the  gratitude  of  the  brother, 
who  has  by  this  time  made  money  and  is  living  at  his  ease. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  or  more  in  the  spirit  of  some 
of  Balzac’s  stories  than  the  way  in  which  the  rich  man  re¬ 
ceives  his  former  benefactor ;  his  faint  recognition  of  fra¬ 
ternal  feelings  gradually  cools  down  under  the  influence  of 
a  selfish  wife ;  till  at  last  the  poor  old  sailor  is  driven  from 
the  parlor  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the  kitchen  to  the  lofl, 
and  finally  deprived  of  his  only  comfort,  his  intercourse 
with  a  young  nephew  not  yet  broken  into  hardness  of  heart. 
The  lad  is  not  to  be  corruptetl  by  the  coarse  language  of 
his  poor  old  uncle.  The  rich  brother  suspects  that  the 
sailor  has  broken  this  rule,  and  is  reviling  him  for  his  in¬ 
gratitude,  when  suddenly  he  discoveas  that  he  is  abusing  a 
corpse.  The  old  sailor’s  heart  is  broken  at  last ;  and  his 
brother  repents  too  late.  He  tries  to  comfort  his  remorse 
by  cross-examining  the  boy,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  last 
quarrel :  — 

“  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  1  ”  “  lie  never  cursed, 

But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would  burst.” 

"  And  so  will  mine.”  —  “  But,  father,  you  must  pray  ; 

My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away.” 

Praying,  however,  cannot  bring  back  the  dead ;  and  the 
fratricide,  for  such  he  feels  himself  to  be,  is  a  melancholy 
man  to  the  end  of  his  days.  In  Balzac’s  hands  repentance 
would  have  had  no  place,  and  selfishness  been  finally  tri¬ 
umphant  and  unabashed.  We  need  not  ask  which  would 
be  the  most  effective  or  the  truest  treatment ;  though  I 
must  put  in  a  word  for  the  superior  healthiness  of  Crabbe’s 
mind.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about  him.  Still,  it  woul^ 
be  absurd  to  push  such  a  comparison  far.  Crabbe’s  por 
traits  are  only  spirited  vignettes  compared  with  the  elabo¬ 
rate  full  lengths  drawn  by  the  intense  imagination  of  the 
French  novelist ;  and  Crabbe’s  whole  range  of  thought  is 
narrower.  The  two  writers  have  a  real  resemblance  only 
in  so  far  as  in  each  case  a  powerful  accumulation  of  life¬ 
like  details  enables  them  to  produce  a  pathos,  powerful  by 
its  vivid  reality. 

The  singular  power  of  Crabbe  is  in  some  sense  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  stories  where  the  incidents  are  almost  au¬ 
daciously  trifling.  One  of  them  begins  with  this  not  very 
impressive  and  very  ungrammatical  couplet :  — 

With  our  late  Vicar,  and  his  age  the  same, 

His  clerk,  hight  Jachin,  to  his  office  came. 

Jachin  is  a  man  of  oppressive  respectability ;  so  oppressive, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  scamps  of  the  borough  try  to  get 
him  into  scrapes  by  temptations  of  a  very  inartificial  kind. 
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which  he  is  strong  enough  to  resist.  At  last,  however,  it] 
occurs  to  Jachin  that  he  can  easily  embezzle  part  of  the’ 
usual  monthly  offerings  while  saving  his  character  in  his 
own  eyes  by  some  obvious  sophistry.  He  is  detected  and 
dismissed,  and  dies  after  coming  upon  the  parish.  These 
materials  for  a  tragic  poem  are  not  very  promising ;  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sorrows  of  poor  Jachin  affect 
us  as  deeply  as  those  of  Gretchen  in  “  Faust.”  The  par¬ 
ish  clerk  18  perhaps  a  fit  type  of  all  that  was  least  poetical 
in  the  old  social  order  of  the  country,  and  virtue  which 
succumbs  to  the  temptation  of  taking  two  shillings  out  of  a 
plate  scarcely  wants  a  Mephistopheles  to  overcome  it.  We 
mav  perhaps  think  that  the  apologetic  note  which  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Crabbe  inserts  at  the  end  of  his  poem,  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  not  mean  by  it  to  represent  mankind  as  “  pup¬ 
pets  of  an  overpowering  destiny,”  or  “  to  deny  the  doctrine 
of  seducing  spirits,"  is  a  little  superfluous.  The  fact  that 
a  parish-clerk  has  taken  to  petty  pilfering  can  scarcely  jus¬ 
tify  those  heterodox  conclusions.  But  when  we  have 
smiled  at  Crabbe’s  philosophy,  we  begin  to  wonder  at  the 
force  of  bis  sentiment.  A  blighted  human  soul  is  a  pa¬ 
thetic  object,  however  paltry  the  temptation  to  which  it 
has  succumbed.  Jachin  has  the  dignity  of  despair,  though 
he  is  not  quite  a  fallen  archangel ;  and  Crabbe’s  favorite 
scenery  harmonizes  with  his  agony. 

In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismayed, 

Shrinking  from  view,  his  wasting  form  he  laid  ; 

Or  to  the  restless  sea  and  roaring  wind 
Gave  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  ruined  mind  ; 

On  the  broad  bi^h,  the  silent  summer  day. 

Stretched  on  some  wreck,  he  wore  his  life  awayj 
Or  where  the  river  mingles  with  the  sea, 

Or  on  the  mud-bank  by  the  elder  tree, 

Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he.1 

Nor  would  be  have  been  a  more  pitiable  object  if  he  had 
betrayed  a  nation  or  sold  his  soul  for  a  garter  instead  of 
the  pillage  of  a  subscription  plate.  Poor  old  Jachin’s  story 
may  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  a  commonplace  tract ;  but 
the  detected  pilferer,  though  he  has  only  lost  the  respect  of 
the  parson,  the  overseer,  and  the  beadle,  touches  us  deeply 
as  the  Byronic  hero  who  has  fallen  out  with  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  world. 

If  we  refuse  to  sympathize  with  the  pang  due  to  so  petty 
a  catastrophe —  though  our  sympathy  should  surely  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  keenness  of  the  suffering  rather  than  the 
absolute  height  of  the  fall  — we  may  turn  to  a  tragedy  of  a 
deeper  dye.  Peter  Grimes,  as  bis  name  indicates,  was  a 
ruffian  from  his  infancy.  He  once  knocked  down  his  poor 
old  father,  who  warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  his  bru¬ 
tality  :  — 

On’an  inn-settle,  in  his  maudlin  grief. 

This  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief. 

Adopting  such  a  remedy,  he  sank  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
gradually  became  a  thief,  a  smuggler,  and  a  social  outlaw. 
In  those  days,  however,  as  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Mrs. 
Brownrigg,  parish  authorities  practiced  the  "  boarding-out 
system  ”  after  a  reckless  fashion.  Peter  was  allowed  to 
take  two  or  three  apprentices  in  succession,  whom  he  bul¬ 
lied,  starved,  and  maltreated,  and  who  finally  died  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  The  last  was  found  dead  in  Pe¬ 
ter’s  fishing-boat  after  a  rough  voyage ;  and  though  noth¬ 
ing  could  proved,  the  mayor  told  him  that  he  should 
have  no  more  slaves  to  belabor.  Peter,  pursuing  his  trade 
in  solitude,  gradually  became  morbid  and  depressed.  The 
melancholy  estuary  became  haunted  by  ghostly  visions. 
He  had  to  groan  and  sweat  with  no  vent  for  his  pas¬ 
sion : — 

Thns'by  himself  compelled  to  live  each  day. 

To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide’s  delay  ; 

At  the  same  time  the  same  dull  views  to  see. 

The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree; 

The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high. 

When  low,  the  mud  half-covered  and  half-dry; 

The  sun  burnt  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks. 

And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks ; 

Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float. 

As  toe  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 
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Peter  grew  more  sullen,  and  the  scenery  became  more 
weird  and  depressing.  The  few  who  watched  him  re¬ 
marked  that  there  were  three  places  where  Peter  seemed  to 
be  more  than  usually  moved.  For  a  time  he  hurried  past 
them,  whistling  as  he  rowed  ;  but  gradually  he  seemed  to 
be  fascinated.  The  idle  lodgers  in  the  summer  saw  a  man 
and  boat  lingering  in  the  tideway,  apparently  watching  the 
gliding  waves  without  casting  a  net  or  looking  at  the  wild¬ 
fowl.  At  last,  his  delirium  Incoming  stronger,  he  is  carried 
to  the  poor-house,  and  tells  his  story  to  the  clergyman.  No¬ 
body  has  painted  with  greater  vigor  that  kind  of  external¬ 
ized  conscience  which  may  still  survive  in  a  brutalized 
mind.  Peter  Grimes,  of  course,  sees  bis  victims’  spirits 
and  hates  them.  He  fancies  that  his  father  torments  him 
out  of  spite,  characteristically  forgetting  that  the  ghost  had 
some  excuse  for  his  anger  :  — 

H’T  was  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  serene. 

No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen  ; 

I  paddled  up  and  down  and  dipped  my  net. 

But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get,  — 

A  father’s  pleasure  when  his  toil  was  done. 

To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son ! 

And  so  I  sat  and  looked  upon  the  stream. 

How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream  ; 

But  dream  it  was  not;  no !  —  I  fixed  my  eyes 
On  the  mid  stream  and  saw  the  spirit  rise ; 

I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand, 

And  hold  a  thin,  pale  boy  in  either  hand ; 

And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touched  a  drop  ; 

I  would  have  struck  them,  hut  they  knew  the  intent. 

And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went. 

Remorse  in  Peter’s  mind  takes  the  shape  of  bitter  hatred 
for  his  victims  ;  and  with  another  characteristic  confusion, 
he  partly  attributes  his  sufferings  to  some  evil  influence  in¬ 
trinsic  in  the  locality :  — 

There  were  three  places,  where  they  ever  rose,  — 

The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those,  — 

Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain. 

He’ll  see  the  things  which  strike  him  to  the  brain. 

And  then  the  malevolent  ghosts  forced  poor  Peter  to  lean 
on  his  oars,  and  showed  him  visions  of  coming  horrors. 
Grimes  dies  impenitent,  and  fancying  that  his  tormentors 
are  about  to  seize  him.  Ofall  haunted  men  in  fiction,  it  is 
not  easy  to  think  of  a  case  where  the  horror  is  more  terri¬ 
bly  realized.  The  blood-boultered  Banquo  tortured  a 
noble  victim,  but  scarcely  tortured  him  more  effectually. 
Peter  Grimes  was  doubtless  a  close  relation  of  Peter  Bell. 
Bell  having  the  advantage  of  Wordsworth’s  interpretation, 
leads  us  to  many  thoughts  which  lie  altogether  beyond 
Crabbe’s  reach;  but,  looking  simply  at  the  sheer  tragic 
force  of  the  two  characters.  Grimes  is  to  Bell  what  brandy 
is  to  small  beer.  He  would  never  have  shown  the  white 
feather  like  his  successor,  who. 

After  ten  months’  melancholy 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man. 

If,  in  some  sense,  Peter  Grimes  is  the  most  effective  of 
Crabbe’s  heroes,  he  would,  if  taken  alone,  give  a  very  dis¬ 
torted  impression  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  poetry.  It  is 
only  at  intervals  that  he  introduces  us  to  downright  crimi¬ 
nals.  There  is,  indeed,  a  description  of  a  convicted  felon, 
which,  according  to  Macaulay,  has  made  “  many  a  rough 
and  cynical  reader  cry  like  a  child,”  and  which,  if  space 
were  unlimited,  would  make  a  striking  pendant  to  the 
agony  of  the  burdened  Grimes.  But,  as  a  rule,  Crabbe 
can  find  motives  enough  for  tenderness  in  sufferings  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  criminal  law,  and  of  which  the 
mere  framework  of  the  story  is  often  interesting  enough. 
His  peculiar  power  is  best  displayed  in  so  presenting  to  us 
the  sorrows  of  commonplace  characters  as  to  make  us  feel 
that  a  shabby  coat  and  a  narrow  education,  and  the  most 
unromantic  causes,  need  not  cut  off  our  sympathies  with  a 
fellow-creature ;  and  that  the  dullest  tradesman  who  treads 
on  our  toes  in  an  omnibus,  may  want  only  a  power  of  articu¬ 
late  expression  to  bring  before  us  some  of  the  deepest  of 
all  problems.  The  pari^  clerk  and  the  grocer  —  or  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  proverbial  epitome  of  human  duHness  — 
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may  swell  the  chorus  of  lamentation  over  the  barrenness 
and  the  hardships  and  the  wasted  energies  and  the  harsh 
discords  of  life  which  is  always  “  steaming  up  ”  from  the 
world,  and  to  which  it  is  one,  though  p>erhap8  not  the  high¬ 
est,  of  the  poet’s  functions  to  make  us  duly  sensible. 
Crabbe,  like  all  realistic  writers,  must  be  studied  at  full 
length,  and  therefore  quotations  are  necessarily  unjust.  It 
will  be  sufficient  if  I  refer  —  pretty  much  at  random  —  to 
the  short  stories  of  “  Phoebe  Dawson  ”  in  the  “  Parish  Reg¬ 
ister,”  to  the  more  elaborate  stories  of  “  Edward  Shore  ” 
and  the  “Parting  Hour  ”  in  the  “  Tales,”  or  to  the  story 
of  “Ruth”  in  the  “Tales  of  the  Hall,”  where  again  the 
dreary  pathos  is  strangely  heightened  by  Crabbe’s  favorite 
seaport  scenery,  to  prove  that  he  might  be  called  as  truly 
as  Goldsmith  affectuum  potens,  though  scarcely  lenis  domi- 
nator. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  conclude  by  a  word  or  two  as  to 
Crabbe’s  peculiar  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature. 
I  said  that,  unlike  his  contemporaries,  Cowper  and  Burns, 
he  adhered  rigidly  to  the  form  of  the  earlier  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  school,  and  partly  for  this  reason  excited  the  wayward 
admiration  of  Byron,  who  always  chose  to  abuse  the  bridge 
which  carried  him  to  fame.  But  Crabbe’s  clumsiness  of 
expression  makes  him  a  very  inadequate  successor  of  Pope 
or  of  Goldsmith,  and  his  claims  are  really  founded  on  the 
qualities  which  led  Byron  to  call  him  “  nature’s  sternest 
painter,  yet  her  best.”  On  this  side  he  is  connected  with 
some  tendencies  of  the  school  which  supplanted  his  early 
models.  So  far  as  Wordsworth  and  his  followers  repre¬ 
sented  the  reaction  from  an  artificial  to  a  love  of  unsophis¬ 
ticated  nature,  Crabbe  is  entirely  at  one  with  them.  He 
did  not  share  that  unlucky  taste  for  the  namby-pamby  by 
which  Wordsworth  annoyed  his  contemporaries,  and  spoilt 
some  of  his  earlier  poems.  Its  place  was  filled  in  Crabbe’s 
mind  by  an  even  more  unfortunate  disposition  for  the  simply 
humdrum  and  commonplace,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
makes  it  almost  as  bard  to  read  a  good  deal  of  his  verses 
as  to  consume  large  quantities  of  suet  pudding,  and  has 
probably  destroyed  his  popularity  with  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Still,  Crabbe’s  influence  was  powerful  as  against  the 
old  conventionality.  He  did  not,  like  bis  predecessors, 
write  upon  the  topics  which  interested  “  persons  of  quality,” 
and  never  gives  us  the  impression  of  having  composed  his 
rhymes  in  a  full-bottomed  wig  or  even  in  a  Grub  Street 
garret.  He  has  gone  out  into  country  fields  and  village 
Ian' s.  and  paints  directly  from  man  and  nature,  with 
aim  st  a  cynical  disregard  of  the  accepted  code  of  pro¬ 
priety.  But  the  points  on  which  he  parts  company  with 
his  more  distinguished  predecessors  is  equally  obvious. 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  lately  been  telling  us  with  great 
eloquence  what  is  the  theology  which  underlies  the  poet¬ 
ical  tendencies  of  the  last  generation  of  poets.  Of  tha 
creed,  a  sufficiently  vague  one,  it  must  be  admitted,  Crabbe 
was  by  no  means  an  apostle.  Rather,  one  would  say,  he 
was  as  indifferent  as  a  good  old-fashioned  clergyman  could 
very  well  be  to  the  existence  of  any  new  order  of  ideas  in 
the  world.  The  infidels,  whom  he  sometimes  attacks,  read 
Bolingbroke,  and  Chubb,  and  Mandeville,  and  have  only 
heard  by  report  even  of  the  existence  of  Voltaire.  The 
Dissenters,  whom  he  so  heartily  detests,  have  listened  to 
Whitefield  and  Wesley,  or  perhaps  to  Huntington,  S.  S.  — 
that  is,  as  it  may  now  be  necessary  to  explain.  Sinner 
Saved,  Every  newer  development  of  thought  was  still  far 
away  from  the  quiet  pews  of  Aldborough,  and  the  only  form 
of  church  restoration  of  which  he  has  beard  is  the  objec¬ 
tionable  practice  of  painting  a  new  wall  to  represent  a 
growth  of  lichens.  Crabbe  appreciates  the  charm  of  the 
picturesque,  but  has  never  yet  heard  of  our  elaborate 
methods  of  creating  modern  antiques.  Lapped  in  such  ig¬ 
norance,  and  with  a  mind  little  given  to  speculation,  it  is 
only  in  character  that  Crabbe  should  be  totally  insensible 
to  the  various  moods  of  thought  represented  by  Words¬ 
worth’s  pantheistic  conceptions  of  nature,  or  by  Shelley’s 
dreamy  idealism,  or  Byron’s  fierce  revolutionary  impulses. 
Still  less,  if  possible,  could  he  sympathize  with  that  love  of 
beauty,  pure  and  simple,  of  which  Keats  was  the  first 
prophet.  He  might,  indeed,  be  briefly  described  by  say¬ 


ing  that  he  is  at  the  very  opposite  pole  from  Keats.  The 
more  bigoted  admirers  of  Keats  —  for  there  are  bigots  in 
all  matters  of  taste  or  poetry  as  well  as  in  science  or  theol¬ 
ogy  or  politics  —  would  refuse  the  title  of  poet  to  Crabbe, 
altogether,  on  the  strength  of  the  absence  of  this  element 
from  his  verses.  Like  his  most  obvious  parallels  in  paint¬ 
ing,  he  is  too  fond  of  boors  and  pothouses  to  be  allowed  the 
quality  of  artistic  perception.  I  will  not  argue  the  point, 
which  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  question  of  classification  than  ot 
intrinsic  merit;  but  I  will  venture  to  suggest  a  test  which 
will,  I  think,  give  Crabbe  a  very  firm,  though  it  may  be, 
not  a  very  lofty  place.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  one  of  Macaulay’s  “  rough  and  cynical  readers.” 
I  admit  that  I  can  read  the  story  of  the  convicted  felon,  or 
of  Peter  Grimes  without  indulging  in  downright  blubber¬ 
ing.  Most  readers,  I  fear,  can  in  these  days  get  through 
pathetic  poems  and  novels  without  absolutely  using  their 
pccket-handkerchiefs.  But  though  Crabbe  may  not  prompt 
such  outward  and  visible  signs  of  emotion,  I  think  that  he 
produces  a  more  distinct  titillation  of  the  lachrymatory 
glands  than  almost  any  jmet  of  his  time.  True,  he  does 
not  appeal  to  emotions,  accessible  only  through  the  finer 
intellectual  perceptions,  or  to  the  thoughts  which  “  lie  too 
deep  for  tears.”  That  prerogative  belongs  to  men  of  more 
intense  character,  greater  philosophical  power,  and  more 
delicate  instincts.  But  the  power  of  touching  readers  by 
downright  pictures  of  homespun  griefs  and  suflerings  is 
one  which,  to  my  mind,  implies  some  poetical  capacity, 
and  which  clearly  belongs  to  Crabbe. 


THE  “PALL  MALL”  ON  EVOLUTION. 

There  is  a  certain  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  who 
would  compare  well  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  so-called 
“  giants  ”  of  the  old  ,days,  —  to  use  Macaulay’s  expression, 
—  in  the  vigor,  fertility,  and  graphic  character  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  work,  but  with  a  bitterness,  a  naughtiness,  a  (so  to 
speak)  “  invincible  ignorance,”  all  his  own.  No  man  with 
any  true  appreciation  of  literary  style  can  help  being  struck 
by  the  strength  with  which  he  hammers  away  year  by  year 
at  impressing  his  very  masculine  and^  strongly-conceived, 
though  narrow  and,  on  many  sides,  positively  obtuse  creed, 
on  the  minds  of  a  shallow-hearted  generation,  —  the  effect¬ 
iveness  with  which  he  is  constantly  drawing  and  drawing 
again  for  us  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  of  strong,  upright,  and 
sombre  conceptions  as  to  the  government  of  the  universe  by 
a  probable  God,  as  to  the  checkered  destinies  of  man,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  the  fatal  subterfuges  by  which  weakminded 
people  try  to  escape  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  see¬ 
ing  facts  as  they  are.  The  present  writer,  at  least,  may  say 
that  he  so  much  enjoys  the  vigor  of  the  ever-varying,  yet 
ever-identical  photograph,  which  this  graphic  writer  paints 
of  himself  on  the  literature  of  the  day,  that  he  would  gladly 
purchase  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  blundered  against, 
thumped,  and  contemptuously  shot  into  the  gutter,  by  this 
not  very  accurate-sighted  ^iant  of  the  literary  world,  who 
is  always  reminding  one  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  Titan,  “  with 
deaf  ears  and  labor-dimmed  eyes,  staggering  on  to  his 
goal.”  This  goal,  as  regards  the  ultimate  intellectual 
creed  of  the  writer  we  are  referring  to,  seems  certain  to  be 
a  sort  of  Carlylian  glorification  of  Force,  physical,  intellect¬ 
ual,  and  voluntary,  as  at  once  the  source  and  upshot  of 
things,  —  though  he  betrays  a  much  stronger  respect  for 
positive  law,  and  a  much  clearer  insight  into  the  practical 
utility  of  government,  when  not  representing  an  individual 
will  but  only  a  good  system,  than  Mr.  Carlyle  has  ever  con¬ 
fessed.  The  writer  we  speak  of,  whom  we  suppose,  at  least, 
that  we  discern  in  the  author  of  the  paper  in  last  Tuesday’s 
Pall  Mall  on  “  Old  and  New  Apologetics,”  —  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  supercilious  attack  on  the  article  we  published  last 
week  called  “  The  Materialist's  Stronghold,”  —  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  improved,  but  injured,  as  a  literary  force,  by 
taking  more  pains  to  understand  the  positions  he  assails ; 
for  after  one  has  once  made  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  becomes  the  most  unprofitable,  though  he  remuna 
the  most  interesting,  of  writers,  his  great  power  consisting 
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in  that  figure  of  speech  which,  when  it  can  be  sufficiently  ! 
varied  not  to  weary,  is,  as  Carlyle  himself,  we  think,  ob¬ 
served,  the  greatest  of  all  rhetorical  forces,  repetition.  Ex-  ' 
cept  when  dealing  with  legal  topics,  no  one  seems  less  ca-  ' 
pable  than  this  author  of  entering  into  an  intellectual  posi-  , 
tion  somewhat  removed  from  his  own,  or  of  even  caring  to  | 
discriminate  one  aim  from  another  in  the  writers  he  buffets.  ! 
It  is  hardly  possible,  for  instance,  that  he  can  have  cared  ' 
to  understand  the  sense  of  what  we  were  writing  about  in  | 
our  last  number,  for  his  criticism  is  just  as  wide  of  it  as  if  i 
he  had  really  read  no  more  than  the  fifteen  lines  he  ex¬ 
tracts.  No  doubt  he  read  the  whole,  but  apparently  in  j 
that  spirit  of  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  argument 
which  would  not  give  him  a  chance  of  distingrishing  be-  1 
tween  one  branch  of  it  and  another.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  | 
this  writer  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  sorry  work  the-  ! 
orizing  about  the  origin  of  things  ;  that  if  you  can  believe  | 
in  God  at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  happy  leap  from  the  convic-  ' 
tion  of  your  own  personal  identity  to  the  analogical  pre-  , 
sumption  that  some  infinitely  mightier  self  underlies  the  I 
government  of  the  universe  ;  and  be  evidently  holds  that  ' 
all  attempts  to  find  any  harmony  between  the  facts  of  the  | 
universe  and  the  moral  peculiarities  Of  man  are  more  or 
less  the  futilities  of  weak  minds,  which  cannot  bear  to  con¬ 
fess  either  the  inscrutability  of  the  world,  or  the  obvious  , 
inconsistency  between  their  moral  code  and  that  which  the  j 
said  world  embo<lies.  Such  indiscriminate  contempt,  how¬ 
ever,  for  everything  which  at  a  superficial  glance  seems  to 
belong  to  a  given  class  of  despised  things,  is  not  the  best 
intellectual  condition  for  discriminating  between  what  does 
and  what  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  Assuredly  we 
were  never  more  amused,  after  the  first  vexation  of  so  ridic¬ 
ulous  a  misunderstanding  had  passed,  than  by  reading  the  ' 
Poll  Mall's  criticism  on  what,  as  it  supposed,  we  had  been  ! 
saying.  The  fact  is  that  the  writer  of  the  criticism  shows  | 
in  it  no  inkling  at  all  either  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  the-  i 
ory  of  evolution,  or  of  the  aim  of  our  remarks  upon  it,  and  | 
yet  we  do  not  think  the  fault  lay  with  us.  I 

We  were  not  attempting  in  the  least,  as  the  writer  seems  I 
to  fancy,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  the  lower  animals  j 
by  accounting  for  their  sufferings.  Except  parenthetically,  | 
there  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  consistently  with  i 
the  subject  on  hand,  any  remark  at  all  bearing  on  such  a  | 
subject.  As  for  trying  to  prove  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  I 
possible  worlds,  we  should  say  that  no  effort  could  be  more  | 
futile,  our  imagination  being  entirely  limited  by  the  actual  I 
world  we  live  in.  Our  point  was  very  much  narrower,  and,  1 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  quite  within  the  grasp  of  finite  intel-  [ 
lects.  It  was  to  consider  whether  the  hypothesis  of  “  evo-  , 
lution  ”  is  consistent  with  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
ultimate  source  of  evolution.  We  may  remind  our  readers  ^ 
that  what  we  started  from  was  the  assertion  of  Professor  1 
Challis  and  the  Guardian  that  mathematicians  are  less  ma¬ 
terialistic  in  their  view  of  science  than  physicists  and  biol¬ 
ogists.  We  observed  that  even  if  it  were  so,  that  was  nat¬ 
ural  enough,  because  there  is  nothing  but  absolute  and 
unvary  ing  order  discovered  as  yet  in  those  regions  of  nat¬ 
ure  which  are  susceptible  of  mathematical  treatment,  while  i 
in  the  region  of  those  sciences  which  have  given  rise  to  the  | 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  you  get  the  apparent  signs  both  of  ] 
groping  or  tentativeness,  and  in  some  sense  also  of  failure,  j 
Our  point,  then,  was  not  to  discuss  a  difficulty  which  was  | 
just  as  great  before  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  had  been  I 
advanced  as  it  has  been  since, — the  difficulty  of  under-  I 
standing  animal  suffering  as  proceeding  from  a  Divine  pur-  I 
pose,  —  but  solely  to  consider  the  new  difficulty’,  if  any,  i 
introduced  by  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  and  that  only  ' 
in  relation  to  those  phenomena  which  are  supposed  to  in¬ 
dicate  blindness  and  failure.  Anything  heyond  that  was 
beyond  our  purpose  altogether,  and  what  the  Pall  Mall  im¬ 
putes  to  us  was  not  only  not  in  our  article,  but  could  only 
have  been  there  as  a  consequence  of  the  grossest  confusion 
between  several  very  different  subjects.  Our  sole  points  j 
were  these  :  Do  the  discoveries  and  hypotheses  of  Darwin 
justify  the  conception  that  there  is,  in  any  sense  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  purely  intellectual  origin  of  things,  hesitation 
and  failure  in  nature?  Does  nature  grope  and  hesitate?  | 


Does  she  improve  only  by  dint  of  starving-out  previous 
blunders,  or  rather  by  a  process  perfectly  consistent,  even 
to  human  minds,  with  deliberate  prescience  of,  and  inten¬ 
tion  to  create,  all  the  organic  forms  and  phenomena  which 
occur?  What  we  ventured  to  point  out  was,  first,  that  the 
apparent  tentativeness  of  nature  is  a  mere  fiction  of  our 
disturbed  imagination  ;  that  in  the  organic,  no  less  than  in 
the  inorganic  world,  there  is  no  hesitation,  and  that  the 
appearance  of  it  is  due  simply  to  the  great  varieties  of  form 
which  arise  in  any  complex  structures  under  the  inffuenoe 
of  varying  circumstances,  all  of  which  are  equally  traceable 
to  fixed  causes,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  all,  though  all  are 
not  equally  perfect  in  structure.  The  appearance  of  hesi¬ 
tation,  then,  really  is,  in  all  probability,  not  hesitation  at 
all,  but  due  simply  to  the  tendency  in  the  forces  at  the 
sources  of  evolution,  whatever  they  are,  to  produce  among 
organic  forms  a  variety  which  we  do  not  nnd  among  the 
inorganic,  —  forms  which,  in  relation  to  man’s  view  of  them 
are  better  and  worse,  more  and  less  structurally  perfect,  — 
in  other  words,  forms  between  which  comparison  and  com¬ 
petition  is  possible,  which  is  hardly  the  case  as  regards  the 
inorganic  world.  We  then  went  on  to  our  second  point. 
Does  improvement  in  nature  proceed  by  blundering  and 
the  correction  of  blunders  ?  Is  the  phenomenon  of  organic 
degeneration  one  of  preliminary  blumiering  and  subsequent 
correction  of  blunders,  or  not?  And  it  was  in  discussing 
this  question  that  we  used  the  language  which  has  led  to 
our  able  contemporary’s  very  uninformed  criticism.  The 
fact  of  deterioration  of  type,  of  course,  we  admitted,  but  we 
thought,  and  think,  that  fact  perfectly  consistent,  consider¬ 
ing  the  drift  and  final  end  of  organic  evolution,  with  intel¬ 
lectual  prescience  and  specific  intention  :  “  Why,”  we 

said,  “  should  variations  of  a  degenerate  character  ever  be 
admitted,  if  there  be  a  Divine  mind  giving  its  law  to  natu¬ 
ral  change  ?  Of  course  no  complete  answer  can  be  given 
to  such  a  question,  but  considering  the  world  as  the  stage 
on  which  a  moral  freedom  is  to  be  disciplined,  it  is  not  in¬ 
explicable  why  that  liability  to  degeneration  which  is  the 
greatest  danger  in  moral  growth,  is  visible_to  man  on  every 
side,  in  natural  thinss  as  well  as  moral,  as  one  of  the  catas¬ 
trophes  to  which,  both  naturally  and  supernaturally,  he  is 
liable.  Without  the  constant  sight  of  the  tendency  to  de¬ 
generation  in  things  natural,  without  being  daily  taught 
that  it  needs,  in  some  sense,  a  physical  struggle  not  merely 
for  nature  to  keep  on  advancing,  but  to  keep  from  falling 
back,  the  meaning  and  risk  of  the  same  liability  in  things 
moral  and  spiritual  would  not  be  half  as  vivid  as  it  is.  It 
is,  after  all,  by  no  means  a  matter  for  surprise  that  nat¬ 
ure  should  not  merely  reflect  back,  but  even  in  a  man¬ 
ner  anticipate,  the  inertia,  the  indolence,  the  degeneracy, 
as  well  as  the  activity,  the  industry,  and  the  refining  trans¬ 
formations,  of  human  trial.”  Now  we  should  have  thought 
the  drift  of  this  remark,  —  which  might  have  been,  no 
doubt,  less  succinctly  and  more  elaborately  explained,  —  in 
relation  to  a  theory  of  evolution,  intelligible  enough.  It  is 
the  very  gist  of  that  hypothesis,  —  and  of  this  the  writer 
in  the  Pall  Mall  is  either  ignorant  or  forgetful,  —  that  the 
higher  foruis  of  life  are  moulded  on  the  lines,  and  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  the  experience,  of  the  lower  forms  of  life. 
Without  the  experience  of  high  tension  and  conflict  in 
things  natural,  the  high  tension  and  conflict  in  things  moral 
would  not  and  could  not  be  what  it  is.  When  we  spoke  of 
what  was  ”  visible  ’  to  men  on  every  side,  we  never  imag¬ 
ined  that  any  one  could  be  so  dull  or  so  careless  as  to  harp 
on  that  expression  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  much 
larger  one  used  in  the  following  sentence,  as  to  our  being 
“  daily  taught  that  it  needs  in  some  sense  a  physical  strug¬ 
gle,  not  merely  for  nature  to  keep  on  advancing,  but  to 
keep  from  falling  back.”  The  whole  context  of  course  re¬ 
quired  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  merely  what  we  see, 
but  what  we  experience  in  every  way,  as  the  consequence 
of  a  nature  moulded  on  the  same  lines  wi  h  the  animal  cre¬ 
ation  out  of  which  our  organism  is  evolved,  which  is  an  es¬ 
sential  condition  of  the  moral  experience  to  which  we  re¬ 
ferred.  Had  there  not  been  conflict  and  strife  in  na'ure, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  natural  competi'iveness  and 
emulation  out  of  which  moral  competitiveness  and  emula- 
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tion  are  subsequently  developed.  It  is  the  end  of  the  evo>  I 
lution,  so  far  as  we  can  see  it,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
judge  how  far  the  intermediate  steps  are  to  be  attributed  j 
to  an  intellectual  and  not  to  a  materialistic  origin.  And 
so  anxious  were  we  to  mark  this,  that  we  went  on  at  the 
close  of  our  paper  to  point  out  what  the  critic  in  the  Pall 
Mall  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of,  that  though  it  is  by 
the  “  natural  development  of  the  brain  ”  that  the  highest  ! 
organic  forms  are  evolveti,  yet  in  the  moral  region  some-  | 
thing  better  and  much  higher  than  competitive  selection  | 
grows  out  of  the  highest  types  formed  by  competitive  se¬ 
lection  itself,  —  “  pity,”  “  reverence,”  and  “  sacrifice  ”  be¬ 
ing  the  moral  ideals  whi^h  mere  and  more  emerge  out  of 
the  earlier  and  narrower  moralities  of  emulation  and  con¬ 
flict. 

The  very  sum  and  substance  of  all  we  were  driving  at 
was  just  this:  When  the  long  process  of  evolution  comes 
to  such  an  end,  is  it  possible  to  regard  tbe  final  outcome, 
so  far  as  we  see  it,  as  otherwise  than  (>reconceived  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  power  which  worked  in  the  germinal  forms 
out  of  which  it  grows  Y  If  it  is  not  possible,  then,  in  spite 
of  the  dilficulty  which  deteriorated  organic  forms  seem  to 
interpose  to  an  intellectual  origin  for  evolution,  we  must 
assume  that  the  phenomenon  called  “  deterioration  ”  is  an 
essential  of  the  whole  process,  since  without  it  we  could  not 
have  had  a  nature  educated  by  tbe  very  principle  of  wbat 
seems  to  us  often  cruel  struggle.  Only  when  we  remember  j 
that  this  cruelty  of  struggle  ends  in  a  type  of  excellence  I 
that  rises  above  cruelty  of  struggle,  into  a  competition  not  | 
cruel,  but  the  reverse  of  cruel,  can  intellectual  foresight  be  | 
attributed  without  inconsistency  to  the  source  of  the  evolu-  i 
tion.  Now,  this  being,  as  every  carelul  and  candid  reader 
of  our  article  will  at  once  admit,  our  drift,  what  can  be 
more  ridiculously  off  tbe  question  than  this  exceedingly 
caustic,  but  very  irrelevant  attack  ? 

‘‘So,  then,  it  seems  that  all  this  vast  quantity  of  thoroughly 
literal  misery  is  inflieted  with  an  eye  to  a  purely  figurative  ap¬ 
plication.  Large  batches  of  the  lower  animal  world  are  told  off 
for  punishment  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  order  that  man  may  feel, 
twice  as  ‘  vividly  ’  as  before,  something  which  his  own  sutt'erings 
and  those  of  his  fellows  might,  if  physical  suffering  really  con¬ 
veys  this  lesson,  have  taught  him  quite  vividly  enough  before. 
Myriads  of  sentient  beings  are  to  lie  created  fur  destruction  in 
order  that  nature  may  ‘  not  merely  reflect  back,  but  even  in  a 
manner  anticipate,  the  inertia,  the  indolence,  the  degeneracy,  as 
well  as  the  activity,  the  industry,  and  the  refining  transforma¬ 
tions  of  human  trial.’  Was  ever  the  employment  of  such 
means  —  means  so  childishly  circuitous,  so  gratuitously  inhu¬ 
man,  so  wantonly  dispruportioned  to  their  end  —  attributed  to 
any  human,  not  to  say  to  any  superhuman  intelligence  1  But, 
again,  if  this  be  the  lesson,  and  if  the  lesson  were  worth  teaching 
at  such  cruel  cost,  what  antecedent  probability  was  there  that  it 
would  be  correctly  learned  1  nay,  how  many  have  ever  had  the 
opportunity  of  learning  it  1  How  many  of  the  races  of  mankind 
who  are  brought  closest  to  this  sad  but,  we  are  now  told,  edify¬ 
ing  spectacle  are  likely  to  draw  the  same  transcendental  mural 
from  It  that  is  drawn  by  a  super-subtle  theologian  in  a  London 
journal  ?  And  outside  these  races  how  much  of  all  this  suffer¬ 
ing  is  witnessed  or  even  known  of?  But  the  questions  do  not 
bear  asking,  nor  does  the  answer  bear  stating.  Freed  from  the 
haze  of  sentimental  theology,  the  matter  stands  thus :  that  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that,  for  ages  before  man  appeared  on  the 
earth,  and  in  vast  spaces  where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  pene¬ 
trated  and  never  can  penetrate,  —  for  w  hat  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
‘  moral  les.son  ’  of  the  unwitnessed  struggle  among  its  innumer¬ 
able  inhabitants?  —  Nature  has  lieen  engaged  in  creating  and 
destroying  countless  creatures,  in  order  that  a  few  appreciative 
minds  may  derive  benefit  to  their  moral  sensibilities,  and  deduce 
from  it  a  lesson  of  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
their  fellow-creatures  can  find  no  trace  whatever.  But  the  re¬ 
turn  upon  the  old  lines  of  defence  is,  we  .see,  com|ilete.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  century  we  are  landcil  once  more  in  the  philoso|ihy 
of  Fangloss.  We  still  live  in  the  ‘  liest  of  all  possible  worlds  '  — 
only  a  little  less  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  word  '  best,'  and  a 
little  more  on  the  word  ‘  possible.’  The  world  is  as  good  as  it 
could  (lossibly  be  —  consistently  with  supplying  the  necessary 
discipline  to  roan’s  ‘  mural  fn'cdoin  ’  through  countless  forms  of 
suffering.” 

That  is  smart  writing,  but  wbat  is  the  use  of  smashing 
wbat  has  not  been  asserted,  —  unless  it  be  as  an  interesting 


specimen  of  moral  gymnastic  ?  We  hardly  mentioned  the 
word  *•  suflering  ”  at  all,  except  to  remark  parenthetically, 
what  we  believe  to  be  true,  but  wbat  the  writer  of  this  crit¬ 
icism  forgets  to  say,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  individuals  of  a  vanishing  type  suiler  materially 
more  than  tbe  individuals  of  a  multiplying  type.  There 
are  fewer  and  fewer  of  them,  as  time  goes  on,  and  tbe  few 
that  remain  may  have,  on  an  average,  shorter  and  probably 
more  difficult  lives  ;  but  none  the  less,  when  we  talk  of  nat¬ 
ure  stamping  out  the  inferior  types,  we  deceive  ourselves 
by  a  metaphor;  the  individuals  of  that  type  live  the  same 
sort  of  lives  and  come  to  the  same  sort  of  ends  as  the 
individuals  of  the  improving  types,  though  probably  a  little 
sooner,  and,  on  an  average,  on  terms  a  little  harder.  Still, 
the  picture  which  we  are  apt  to  represent  to  ourselves  un¬ 
der  the  phrase,  “  starving  out  the  worse  types,”  is  an  erro¬ 
neous  one,  the  process  being  in  tbe  main  that  fewer  are 
produced,  and  that  tbe  few  that  are  produced  live  shorter 
lives.  But  that  remark  was  purely  parenthetic.  The  no¬ 
tion  of  apologizing  in  our  last  week’s  article  for  the  sufler¬ 
ing  of  the  world,  —  except  in  relation  to  the  appearance  of 
blundering  and  want  of  foresight  which  the  occurrence  of 
sui  h  suffering  might  seem  to  involve,  —  never  entered  the 
writer’s  head.  Ilis  object  was  simply  to  bring  out  that  the 
liability  to  degeneration  of  type  is  intelligible  as  a  part  of 
the  physical  evolution  of  organic  forms,  when  one  sees,  and 
only  when  one  sees,  that  it  is  the  mould  out  of  which  ulti¬ 
mately  our  moral  nature  springs, — just  as  liability  to  be 
hustled  off  the  pathway  by  a  blundering  literary  giant  is 
an  incident  of  newspaper  criticism  to  which  one  becomes 
reconciled  when  one  sees,  and  only  when  one  sees,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  congruity  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  newspaper  discussion  evolve  themselves. 


FORMOSA. 

Formosa  has  ever  been  as  great  an  object  of  terror  to 
tbe  sailors  of  the  China  seas  as  was  Scylia  to  the  Romans 
of  old.  Lying  in  the  direct  line  between  the  southern  and 
northern  ports  of  China,  and  in  the  stormiest  part  of  that 
typhoon-tossed  ocean,  it  would,  unde?  any  circumstances, 
present  dangers  to  navigators  of  no  ordinary  kind.  But 
add  to  this  that  the  distance  between  tbe  island  and  the 
mainland  leaves  little  or  no  sea-room  in  case  of  storm,  but 
serves  only  as  a  funnel  to  colleet  and  intensify  the  force  of 
the  wind,  while  the  east  coast  —  outside  which  sailing- 
vessels  are  compelled  to  pass  —  is  a  series  of  rugged 
heights,  without  a  single  harbor  of  any  kind,  and  is  in¬ 
habited  by  savage  and  inhospitable  natives,  and  we  have 
a  pieture  of  perils  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.  During  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  storms  arise  with  such  rapidity 
and  violence,  that  the  eastern  shore  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  hapless  junks  and  vessels  whose  crews  and 
cargoes  are  left  to  contend  with  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and 
the  even  more  hostile  natives.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  sailors  of  more  than  one  English  vessel  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  savagery  of  the  alxtrigines,  who  have  uni¬ 
formly  treated  in  the  same  merciless  fashion  the  survivors 
from  Chinese  and  Japanese  junks.  Constant  representa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  have  been  made  by  the  Mikado’s 
government  to  the  court  of  Peking,  ami  the  murder  of 
fifty  Japanese  sailors,  who  were  shipwrecked  last  year  on 
tbe  southeast  coast  of  this  island,  was  made  an  imimrtant 
|)oint  by  tbe  Embassy  despatched  last  year  to  the  Chinese 
capital.  As  is  usual  when  complaints  are  made  at  Peking 
of  the  behavior  of  natives  in  outlying  districts,  the  Tsung- 
li  Yamun  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  excuse  that  the 
native  triWs  in  Formosa  were  virtually  beyond  their  juris¬ 
diction,  and  that  therefore,  though  they  abhorred  the  deed 
that  had  been  committed,  they  were  quite  unable  to  inflict 
punishment  for  it.  Somewhat  to  their  surprise,  the  Mika¬ 
do’s  government  replied  that,  if  that  was  so,  they  felt 
liound  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  and,  with 
that  energy  which  has  lately  characterized  Japanese  move¬ 
ments,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  has  already  landed 
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in  the  incriminated  district.  How  the  matter  will  end  it 
is  difficult  to  say;  hut  at  present  the  disposition  shown  by 
a  majority  of  the  native  tribes,  and  by  the  Chinese  settlers, 
has  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  invaders.  The  fact  of 
this  expedition  being  the  first  trial  of  the  new  mWitary  sys¬ 
tem  and  weapons  recently  adopted  by  the  Japanese  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  to  it  in  Europe,  and  the 
result  will  be  watched  with  curiosity.  On  this  occasion  we 
do  not  intend  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  present  war¬ 
like  aspect  of  affairs,  but  rather  to  take  advantage  of  the 
interest  thus  excited  in  Formosa  to  give  some  idea  of  its 
position,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  products. 

Situated  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
from  the  mainland,  its  highest  mountains  can  be  easily  rec¬ 
ognized  from  the  neighboring  coast  of  the  province  of  Fuh- 
keen.  Its  discovery,  therefore,  by  the  Chinese  must  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  first  gaze  directed  seawards 
on  a  clear  day  by  any  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  districts 
about  Amoy  or  Foochow.  And  so,  when  Chinese  histori¬ 
ans  assert  that  its  existence  first  became  known  o  their  an¬ 
cestors  in  the  year  1430,  they  probably  mean  that  at  that 
date  emigrants  from  the  mainland  gained  that  footing  on 
the  island  which  they  have  never  relinquished,  and  which 
has  since  developed  into  a  system  of  constant  encroach¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  level  country  has  inch  by  inch  passed 
from  the  ownership  of  the  natives  into  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
truders.  At  all  events,  when  the  Japanese,  two  centuries 
later,  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  island,  they 
found  there  a  Chinese  population  sufficiently  numerous  to 
be  formidable,  and  who,  by  the  support  they  gave  to  the 
natives,  succeeded  in  driving  off  these  new  bidders  for  the 
sulphur  mines  and  camphor  trees  of  Formosa.  Against 
the  Dutch,  who  arrived  off  the  coast  in  1 634,  they  were  not 
so  successful ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  European  invaders  were 
able  to  boast  of  a  colony  which  threatened  to  compete  with 
Macao  for  the  carrying  trade  between  China  and  the  West. 
Dutch  priests  proselytized  the  natives,  Dutch  engineers 
built  forts  and  entrenchments,  and  Dutch  merchants  ex¬ 
changed  the  products  of  the  island  for  the  merchandise  of 
Europe  and  of  China.  Then  followed  events  of  a  nature 
which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  East.  It  chanced  that 
near  Amoy  there  lived  a  Chinese  tailor,  named  Iquorn, 
who,  being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  launched  into 
commercial  speculations  at  Macao,  and,  finding  profit  in 
the  foreign  trade,  visited  the  Dutch  in  Formosa,  and  waxed 
fat  on  the  result.  Having  in  this  way  acquired  considera¬ 
ble  wealth,  he  settled  in  Japan  for  a  time,  and  there  in¬ 
creased  in  riches  to  such  an  extent  that  his  fleet  was  said 
to  number  three  thousand  sail.  With  this  force  at  his 
back  the  quondam  tailor  was  seized  with  a  desire  for  em¬ 
pire.  He  turned  his  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  con¬ 
verted  his  merchant  fleet  into  a.  piratical  flotilla.  For  a 
time  he  paralyzed  the  trade  of  Southern  China,  and  subse¬ 
quently  —  by  means  of  some  subtle  diplomacy  accompanied 
by  a  display  of  force  —  gained  possession  of  the  province 
of  Fuh  keen.  But  he  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  net  he 
had  set  for  others.  At  an  evil  moment  be  determined  to 
visit  Peking,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  recognition  of  the 
new  Tartar  dynasty  for  his  independent  kingdom ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  set  foot  in  the  capital  when  be  was  seized 
and  cast  into  prison  as  a  rebel. 

His  son  Koksinga,  who  on  the  forced  retirement  of 
Iquorn  took  possession  of  his  goods,  inherited  a  full  share 
of  his  father’s  love  of  predatory  adventure;  and,  having 
learnt  by  experience  the  extreme  difficulty  of  gaining  a  se¬ 
cure  footing  on  the  mainland,  sailed  for  Formosa  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  establishing  a  kingdom  for  him¬ 
self  on  that  island.  The  Dutch  resisted  his  landing,  but 
ineffectually  ;  and,  in  1661,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  in¬ 
vader.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  an  expedition 
was  sent  out  from  Holland  to  recover  the  lost  colony,  but 
“  the  floating  castles  ”  were  ignominiously  defeated  by  the 
junks  of  the  pirate,  who  died  king  of  Formosa.  His  son 
and  successor,  however,  failed  to  keep  what  his  father  had 
won  ;  and,  in  1683,  the  island  finally  fell  again  under  Chi¬ 
nese  rule.  Although  occupying  an  area  nearly  as  large  as 
that  of  Denmark,  Formosa  is  reckoned  only  as  a  Prefec¬ 


ture,  and  is  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of 

Fuh-keen.  The  “Great  Bay,”  as  the  name  Taiwan _ 

given  by  the  Chinese  to  the  island  from  its  shape  —  signi¬ 
fies,  has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  to  the  vice-regal 
government.  Though  nominally  under  Chinese  jurisdic¬ 
tion  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  are  still  held  by  the  native  tribes,  who  admin¬ 
ister  their  own  laws,  and  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  fealty 
to  the  Tartar  race.  On  the  level  country  the  Chinese 
I  emigrants  have  established  themselves ;  the  deputies  of  the 
Viceroy  hold  sway,  but  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  are 
perfectly  well  understood,  and  are  clearly  defined,  for  the 
most  part,  by  some  natural  boundary,  such  as  a  stream  or 
a  range  of  hills.  Across  this  no  Chinaman  dare  venture, 
unless  he  be  provided  with  a  pass  from  the  neighboring 
native  chieftain  ;  and  the  mountaineers,  having  a  whole¬ 
some  dread  of  the  encroaching  tendencies  of  the  colonists, 
seldom  encourage  them  to  cross  the  border.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  north  to  south,  dividing  the  island  into  two  parts, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  native 
tribes  and  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  the  latter  holding 
sovereignty  over  the  plains  which  stretch  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  westward  to  the  sea,  and  the  former  maintaining  their 
positions  in  the  wild  mountain  tracts  which  separate  the 
backbone  of  the  island  from  the  rocky  shore  of  the  eastern 
coast. 

From  the  days  of  Candidius  and  David  Wright,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  down  to  the  present  time,  few  foreign¬ 
ers  have  voluntarily  visited  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the 
Formosan  aborigines.  The  inducements  to  do  so  are  very 
small,  and  the  danger  of  venturing  among  them  is  consider¬ 
able.  Of  trade  there  is  none,  and  the  jealousy  with  which 
they  view  the  presence  of  foreigners  serves  to  surround  a 
sojourn  among  them  with  a  considerable  amount  of  risk. 
Who  they  are  and  whence  they  came  is  a  disputed  point; 
but  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  affinity  of  race  between  them 
and  the  Chinese.  Their  features  are  more  prominent,  and 
they  resemble  much  more  nearly  the  Malays  than  their 
Tartar  neighbors.  Similarities  have  also  been  discovered 
between  the  dialects  spoken  among  them  and  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  probability  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  are,  equally  with  the  Lotos  of  Burmah  and 
the  Miau-tsze  of  China,  an  offshoot  from  the  Malay  stock. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  each 
speaking  a  dialect  of  its  own,  and  each  maintaining  a  sep¬ 
arate  political  system.  They  are  almost  absolute  strangers 
to  reading  and  writing,  and  the  only  manuscri|ds  which 
they  are  known  to  possess  are  some  scrawling  European 
letters,  which  are  preserved  by  a  tribe  professing  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  the  early  Dutch  settlers  on  the  island,  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition.  The 
religion  they  profess  takes  the  form  of  the  grossest  materi¬ 
alism.  They  believe  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  good 
and  an  evil  spirit,  each  of  whom  is  constantly  striving  for 
the  mastery ;  and  that  both  are  to  be  propitiated  by  pres¬ 
ents  and  sacrifice.  The  priesthood  is  monopolized  by 
women,  who  combine  fortune-telling  with  their  sacerdotal 
duties,  and  who  exercise  supreme  power  over  their  votaries 
by  trading  on  their  superstitious  fancies,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  retain  their  hold  over  their  affections  by  encour¬ 
aging  them  in  names  of  their  gods,  to  give  full  vent  to  their 
passions.  These  priestesses  —  or  Inihs.  as  they  are  called  — 
are  consulted  as  oracles  when  any  warlike  expedition  or  un¬ 
dertaking  of  any  magnitude  is  in  contemplation,  and  a  still 
further  token  from  the  gods  is  looked  for  in  the  movements 
of  the  bird  Aidak,  If  troops  meet  an  Aulak  with  a  worm  in 
its  mouth,  they  go  forward  confident  of  victory  ;  but  should 
it  cross  their  path,  or  fly  from  them,  they  consider  it  as  a 
warning  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  they  accordingly  return 
every  man  to  his  dwelling. 

Like  the  Miau-tsze,  the  Formosans  delight  in  open-air 
feasts  and  merry-makings,  and,  during  the  nine  great  festi¬ 
vals  of  the  year,  all  work  is  suspended  and  the  people  one 
and  all  sit  down  to  dance  and  to  play  —  and,  it  must  be 
I  added,  to  drink.  As  the  feasting  proceeds  the  meetings 
become,  especially  at  the  Venus  fStes,  scenes  of  the  lowest 
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debaucheries  ;  all  decency  is  laid  aside,  and  the  people,  led 
by  their  priestesses,  give  themselves  up  to  every  form  of 
sensual  enjoyment.  The  marriage  tie  is  as  loosely  made 
as  it  is  easily  dissolved.  The  young  swain,  who,  by  an  un¬ 
written  law,  must  have  arrived  at  tne  age  of  twenty-one, 
having  made  a  choice  of  a  lady-love,  serenades  her ;  and 
she,  it  she  favors  his  suit,  allows  herself  to  be  enticed  by 
his  music  into  bis  company.  He  then  sends  certain  pres¬ 
ents,  varying  in  value  according  to  the  resources  at  his 
command,  to  the  lady’s  parents,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  wed¬ 
ding,  and  the  happy  pair — having  poured  cut  libations  to 
Heaven  and  Earth  —  become  man  and  wife.  But,  by  a 
curious  perversion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  from  the  day  of 
his  marriage  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  forty  the  husband 
is  not  permitted  openly  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  wife. 
Only  by  stealth  and  at  night  is  he  allowed  to  visit  her,  at 
her  father’s  house ;  and  daylight  is  the  signal  for  his  depart¬ 
ure.  During  this  or  any  future  time  the  merest  quarrel, 
however  slight,  is  frequently  made  the  excuse  for  a  divorce 
and,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  wife  is  the  provoking 
cause  of  the  dispute,  the  husband  has  a  right  to  claim  from 
her  parents  the  presents  he  gave  them  at  his  betrothal. 
This  license  of  divorce  is  freely  used,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  man  marries  and  divorces  several  wives  in  a  single 
year.  The  evils  arising  from  this  free-and-easy  state  of 
things  are  somewhat  mitigated  by  a  law  which  provides 
that  no  child  born  before  its  mother  has  reached  he  age  of 
thirty-seven  shall  be  allowed  to  live. 

In  their  style  of  dress  the  Formosans  strongly  resemble 
the  Malays.  In  all  but  the  cold  weather  the  men  wear 
only  a  cloth  round  their  loins,  and  the  women  a  short  petti¬ 
coat.  The  latter  are  fond  of  decking  their  hair  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  their  ears  with  rings.  Both  sexes  appear  to  be 
proof  against  the  extremes  of  temperature,  and  their  habit 
of  bathing  in  cold  water  all  the  year  round  is  made  the 
subject  of  remark  and  ridicule  by  Chinese  writers.  That 
they  are  a  remarkably  healthy  people  is  certain  ;  and  possi¬ 
bly,  the  complete  absence  of  doctors  and  the  popular  mode 
of  treating  the  sick  account  for  the  disappearance  of  any 
stray  weakly  ones  from  among  them.  If  a  man  is  ill,  his 
affectionate  friends,  instead  of  attempting  at  all  hazards  to 
save  his  life,  adopt  the  kill-or-cure  remedy  of  hanging  him 
up  by  his  neck  to  a  beam  —  which  measure,  accompanied 
by  the  shock  of  being  suddenly  let  down  by  the  run,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  possess  particular  curative  qualities  for  those  who 
are  strong  enough  to  survive  the  dose.  If  the  patient 
should  die,  his  body  is  placed  in  the  open  air  on  a  raised 
stretcher,  and  is  there  left  to  bleach  in  the  sun  until  it 
becomes  dried  up  and  mummified,  when  it  is  buried  in  the 
house  which  had  been  his  home  when  alive.  From  the 
time  of  the  death  until  the  burial,  a  wake  is  kept  up  round 
the  body  by  the  friends  with  the  hired  mourners  and  the 
Inihs.  Dancing,  singing,  weeping,  drinking,  and  eating 
form  the  programme  of  the  ghastly  entertainment ;  and  if 
report  speaks  truly,  no  Venus  feast  witnesses  more  disgust¬ 
ing  orgies  than  do  these  saturnalias. 

Living  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  do  the  aborigines,  it  is 
certainly  not  due  to  their  exertions  that  Formosa  is  known 
as  the  granary  of  China.  But  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Chinese  colonists  display  their  instinctive  industry.  On 
every  available  piece  of  land  within  their  borders  fields  of 
rice  and  sugar  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  recompense  the 
farmers  by  yielding  them  constant  and  abundant  crops. 
These  alone,  in  addition  to  such  products  as  jute,  grass- 
cloth,  fibre,  rice-paper,  and  rattans,  would  make  the  island 
a  valuable  possessson ;  but  far  more  precious,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese  (-hancellor  of  the  exchequer,  are  the  sulphur 
and  the  camphor  which  are  obtained  from  the  mines  and 
the  mountains  of  the  island,  and  which  are  claimed  by  the 
government  as  crown  monopolies.  In  the  northwestern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  island  sulphur  mines  are  frequently  met  with  pre¬ 
senting  disfiguring  blots  in  the  otherwise  beautiful  scenery. 
Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  “  Notes  on  Formosa  ”  thus  describes 
the  aspect  of  one  he  visited :  “  The  sulphur  mine,”  he 
says,  “  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  canker  on  the  side  of 
the  grass-covered  hill,  which  was  fresh  and  green  every¬ 
where  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mine.  The 


broad  sulphur  valley  or  chasm  was  everywhere  a  pale, 
sickly  tint  of  yellow  and  red ;  and  out  of  many  of  its  numer¬ 
ous  recesses  hot  steam  gushed  in  jets  with  great  noise  and 
force,  like  the  steam  from  the  escape-pipe  of  a  high-press¬ 
ure  engine ;  in  other  spots  small  pools  of  pure  sulphur  were 
bubbling.  At  the  bottom  of  the  barren  ravine  rippled  a 
foul  rivulet,  carrying  off  the  sulphurous  oozings  from  the 
ground.  Within  and  round  about  this  hollow  the  earth 
under  foot  crumbled  and  groaned,  and  the  air  was  so  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  exhalations  of  sulphur  as  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  noisome,  and  destructive  to  insect  life  especially,  of 
which  we  saw  abundant  proof  in  the  numerous  remains  of 
beetles  and  butterflies  scattered  around.”  When  taken 
from  the  mine  the  sulphur  is  boiled  in  iron  boilers  until  the 
slate-like  mineral  assumes  a  treacle-like  consistency.  This 
is  constantly  stirred  until  eve-y  impurity  is  separated  from 
the  sulphur,  which  is  then  ladled  out  into  wooden  tubs 
shaped  like  sugar-loaves.  In  these  it  is  left  to  cool,  and 
the  conical  cake  is  freed  from  the  tub  by  the  simple  process 
of  knocking  out  the  bottom  thereof. 

As  the  gigantic  laurels  from  which  the  camphor  is  ob¬ 
tained  are  found  only  on  the  mountains  in  the  possession 
of  the  aborigines,  the  acquisition  of  a  constant  supply  is 
somewhat  difficult.  Only  from  those  tribes  which  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Chinese  can  leave  be  obtained  to 
cut  down  the  trees.  With  such,  a  present  given  to  the 
chief  gains,  as  a  rule,  the  required  permission.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  woodman  then  makes  a  choice  of  the  trees  which  ap- 
ear  to  be  well  supplied  with  sap,  and,  having  felled  them, 
e  keeps  the  best  parts  for  timber  and  reserves  the  remain¬ 
der  for  the  iron  boiling  pots,  by  means  of  which  is  evolved 
the  sublimated  vapor  which  yields  the  camphor.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Tamsuy  alone  800,000  lbs.  of  this  valuable 
commodity  are  produced  annually.  Petroleum  also  adds  to 
the  riches  of  the  island,  which,  both  from  its  natural  and 
artificial  products,  is  well  worthy  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  to  obtain,  and  on  the  part  of  China  to  de¬ 
fend. 


CYNICISM  PAST  AND  P^IESENT. 

There  is  a  certain  phase  of  the  cynical  character  which 
may  be  regarded  as  of  modern  date.  The  peculiar  type  of 
sentimental  cynicism  which  grows  out  of  the  wounds  of  a 
weak  nature  belongs  by  right  to  our  own  time,  and  its  ex¬ 
ponents  are  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  both  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  in  real  life.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
this  form  of  tearful  protest  against  the  roughness  and  un¬ 
amiability  of  existence  has  been  more  or  less  in  fashion, 
and  its  origin  may  perhaps  be  referred  ultimately  to  the 
false  philosophies  which  underlay  the  French  Revolution 
as  well  as  to  the  eagerness  with  which  these  philosophies 
were  seized  and  colored  by  the  poets  of  the  day.  To  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  “  state  of  nature  ”  where  the  task  of  living  should 
be  a  more  gentle  exercise  than  in  this  rough  workaday 
world  serves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  arouse  speedy  dis¬ 
content  with  the  existing  plan  of  the  universe.  The  ideal 
vision  calls  into  being  delicate  susceptibilities  and  tender 
affections  which  are  apt  to  be  bruised  and  blunted  in  our 
common  social  sphere ;  and  hence,  as  a  first  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  cynical  character,  there  comes  a  sense  of  bit¬ 
ter  pain  at  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  humanity.  This  stage, 
however,  is  merely  transitory.  Delicate  susceptibilities 
soon  determine  to  steel  themselves  against  the  cruel  cold¬ 
ness  of  their  surroundings;  a  genteel  despair  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  tearfulness.  The  youthful  cynic 
makes  up  his  mind  to  punish  society  for  its  neglect,  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  certain  foolish  aspirations  and  childlike  desires 
have  not  met  with  the  right  enthusiastic  response,  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  ideal  thoughts  decides  that  henceforth  he  will  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  genuine  emotion.  This  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  modern  cynicism.  It  seldom 
penetrates  very  deeply,  but  i.  takes  many  forms  and  ap¬ 
pears  under  many  disguises.  Real  life,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  offers  a  less  favorable  field  for  its  exercise  than  is 
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aflbrded  by  the  life  of  fiction.  Among  men  and  women  of 
the  actual  world  the  phase  seldom  survives  early  youth, 
and  even  while  it  lasts  is  likely  to  be  rather  roughly  dealt 
with.  The  young  gentleman  who  believes  that  life  is  too 
bitter  for  endurance  succeeds  fairly  well  with  the  young 
lady  who  has  just  left  school.  She  is  duly  alarmed  at  the 
condition  into  which  his  mind  has  fallen,  and  is  properly 
anxious  to  remove  his  doubts  in  the  sincerity  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  But  grown  men  and  women  are  apt  to  regard 
the  symptoms  as  being  troublesome  rather  than  dangerous, 
and  are  content  to  wait  till  the  patient  shall  be  more  fit  for 
human  companionship.  In  fiction  and  the  drama  the  cynic 
has  a  better  career.  The  labors  of  lady  novelists  have 
done  much  to  perpetuate  the  type,  and  the  cynical  temper¬ 
ament  is  also  found  of  service  in  the  creation  of  stage  he¬ 
roes.  We  frequently  meet  with  specimens  of  this  latter 
class  verging  towards  absolute  despair  in  their  outlook  over 
the  universe.  They  generalize  from  the  minutest  particu¬ 
lars,  assuming  an  attitude  of  utter  scepticism  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  disappointed  in  love.  The  whole  of  life  is  judged 
to  be  false  because  the  young  ladies  of  the  day  wear  false 
hair,  and  the  only  possible  escape  from  the  deadening  con- 
ventioiis  of  the  actual  world  is  generally  thought  to  consist 
in  an  ill  assorted  union  with  an  actress  or  a  bar-maid.  In 
feminine  fiction  the  cynical  hero  is  not  so  easily  reconciled 
to  existence.  He  is  more  wicked  than  the  pit  and  gallery 
would  allow  a  stage  hero  to  be.  His  opinions  become  al¬ 
together  shocking,  and  his  irregular  ways  of  life  are  sympa¬ 
thetically  accepted  by  the  authoress  as  the  manifestations 
of  a  sceptical  state  of  mind. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  modern  cynicism  —  it¬ 
self  neither  very  profound  nor  very  beautiful  —  with  the 
forms  given  to  the  same  quality  at  an  earlier  date.  Shake¬ 
speare's  plays  are  rich  in  varied  expressions  of  the  cynical 
character,  but  in  none  of  them  do  we  recognize  anything  at 
all  resembling  the  cynic  hero  of  modern  drama  and  mod¬ 
ern  fiction.  The  sentiments  of  the  time  were  both  too  sin¬ 
cere  and  too  robust  to  admit  of  such  a  creation.  Personal 
feelings  and  disappointments  were  not  then  allowed  to  re¬ 
act  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  individual  pas¬ 
sion  was  either  too  serious  or  too  trivial  to  serve  as  the 
starting  point  for  foolish  generalizations  upon  the  social 
fabric.  There  was  indeed  no  such  halting-place  between 
the  love-sickness  of  Romeo  and  Mercutio’s  lightheartedness 
as  the  morbid  youth  of  modern  days  has  found  out.  The 
character  which  by  a  superficial  resemblance  most  nearly 
approaches  to  the  inventions  of  our  dramatists  and  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  melancholy  Jaques. 
His  cynicism  has  about  it  a  distinct  tinge  of  modern  feel¬ 
ing.  It  is  deliberate  and  aimless,  begotten  out  of  no 
wrong,  but  maintaining  itself  from  a  sort  of  morbid  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  exercise.  His  invitations  to  Orlando  to  sit  down 
and  “  rail  against  our  mistress  fhe  world  and  all  our  mis¬ 
ery  ”  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  cynic  of  the  present 
day,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Shakespeare  here  in¬ 
tended  to  expose  the  habit  of  affected  melancholy.  But 
the  distinctive  element  in  Jaques’s  character  which  sepa¬ 
rates  him  altogether  from  his  mo<lern  representative,  rests 
in  the  keen  observation  and  delicate  philosophy  which 
serve  as  the  basis  of  his  cynicism.  He  says  himself  of  his 
own  melancholy  that  it  is  “  compounded  of  many  simples 
extracted  from  many  objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  con¬ 
templation  of  my  travels  in  which  my  often  rumination 
wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.” 

There  is  no  element  of  contemplation  in  modern  cyni¬ 
cism,  unless  a  morbid  selfexamination  can  be  said  to  de¬ 
serve  the  name.  Jaques’s  melancholy  has  a  more  objective 
character.  It  is  a  delicate  essence  drawn  from  the  things 
of  his  observation ;  a  subtle  reflection  of  the  sadness  of  the 
external  world.  His  philosophy  is  precisely  of  the  right 
depth  of  sadness  to  suit  the  needs  of  comedy  ;  any  dee|>er 
mood  would  suggest  problems  too  grave  to  be  controlled  or 
solved  by  a  successful  climax.  But  the  temporary  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  comedy  need  an  exponent,  and  Jaques’s  humor  is 
in  sympathy  with  that  of  the  banished  Duke  till  the  final 
happiness  arrives.  When  the  supreme  moment  of  comedy 
approaches,  Jaques  looks  out  for  new  fields  of  melancholy. 


He  cannot  follow  the  recovered  fortunes  of  the  banished 
Duke,  for  his  sadness  and  his  cynicism  would  then  fall  out 
of  tune.  Thus  we  have  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  his  cyni¬ 
cal  humor  which  very  few  of  the  heroes  of  modern  novels 
would  be  able  to  stand.  These  gentlemen,  though  they 
are  of  a  more  violent  despair  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
career,  generally  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  of  casting 
off  the  mask,  and  proceed  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
with  the  things  of  this  world.  They  have  no  such  persist¬ 
ency  in  sadness  as  belonged  to  the  melancholy  philosopher 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

But  the  strength  of  Shakespeare’s  grasp  of  the  cynical 
character,  as  compared  with  that  of  mo<lern  authors,  may 
be  best  seen  in  the  more  serious  plays.  Edmund  in  ”  King 
Lear  ”  is  a  creation  without  any  parallel  in  later  literatore. 
It  is  strange  that,  although  the  subjects  of  free  thought  and 
unrestrained  speculation  stand  now  in  greater  prominence, 
no  writer  of  fiction  has  embodied  with  any  force  the  kind 
of  audacious  scepticism  exemplified  in  Gloucester’s  natural 
son.  Shakespeare  was  always  fond,  as  in  Faulconbridge, 
of  showing  the  freer  and  more  adventurous  disposition 
granted  to  bastard  children,  but  nowhere  else  has  the  no¬ 
tion  received  so  grand  an  expression.  Edmund  is  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  cool,  cynical  logic.  He  has  a  reason  for 
every  act  of  villainy  ;  every  thought  is  strictly  controlled  by 
a  precise  and  selfish  philosophy.  There  is  no  passion  in 
his  criminal  purpose,  and  no  fear  of  retribution  in  carrying 
it  into  efl'ect.  He  thus  stands  in  the  play  in  direct  antithe¬ 
sis  to  its  central  figure ;  for,  as  Lear  is  governed  by  emotions 
divorced  from  sober  reason,  so  in  the  case  of  Edmund  all 
emotion  is  subdued  to  the  entire  control  of  a  relentless 
logic  of  villainy.  His  cynicism  is  the  most  comprehensive 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  he  consistently  scoffs  at  gods  and 
men,  and  acts  in  literal  obedience  to  his  own  understanding 
of  personal  advantage.  In  this  way  he  serves  as  an  idm 
and  as  a  model  of  conduct  to  Lear’s  ungrateful  daughters. 
His  bold  cynical  generalizations  upon  life  serve  to  support 
and  strengthen  their  narrower  selfishness,  and  it  is  with 
definite  artistic  intention  that  Shakespeare  has  represented 
both  Goneril  and  Regan  as  being  passionately  attracted  to 
Edmund,  who  stands  as  the  ideal  of  their  own  less  splendid 
but  equally  heartless  careers.  Cynicism  of  this  profound 
order  which  has  its  fruit  in  villainous  action  does  not  find 
its  way  into  modern  literature.  It  is  partly  excluded  by 
the  presence  of  a  more  amiable  but  less  vigorous  philosophy 
of  human  nature,  which  seeks  to  represent  wickedness  as 
being  ra<her  a  thing  of  circumstance  than  of  individual 
bent.  Our  authors  nowadays  endeavor  to  explain  their 
villains  in  a  way  which  is  completely  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Evil  is  there  recognized 
as  a  substantive  force,  for  which  there  was  no  need  to  find 
adequate  motive.  Herein,  indeed,  lies  the  peculiar  influ¬ 
ence  of  lago’s  character.  The  motives  suggested  for  his 
treachery  serve  merely  to  put  into  action  a  great  motiveless 
force  of  evil  which,  attached  to  a  single  individual,  stands 
as  the  supreme  embodiment  of  human  wickedness.  lago 
is  the  profoundest  cynic  we  can  conceive  of.  Edmund  has 
a  touch  of  repentance  at  the  last,  but  lago  passes  from  the 
stage  with  sealed  lips,  still  self-possessed,  and  with  all  the 
secrets  of  evil  unrevealed.  It  is  the  most  cynical  portrait 
ever  painted,  more  devilish  than  Mephistopheles  because 
of  its  humanity,  and  not  yielding  even  to  him  in  the  appe¬ 
tite  for  evil.  'There  is  something  more  than  the  individual 
genius  of  its  creator  which  puts  such  a  character  out  of  the 
range  of  modern  literature.  Not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  any  novelist  or  dramatist 
of  the  present  day.  The  modern  conception  of  evil  takes 
the  form  either  of  coarse  brutality  or  of  petty  meanness. 
'Types  of  splendid  wickedness  cool  anil  cynical  of  purpose, 
have  dropped  out  of  literature.  Shakespeare’s  great  vil¬ 
lains  possess  supreme  intellectual  gifts;  they  forecast  their 
careers  of  evil,  and  exhibit  even  towards  their  victims  a 
rare  and  impartial  judgment.  Both  Edmund  and  lago 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  nobility  of  the  men  they  are  be¬ 
traying.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  obscured  or  imperfect 
intelligence  in  their  acts,  no  blind  passion  of  crime  to  be 
repented  of  in  a  calmer  moment.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
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said  that  within  the  range  of  Shakespeare’s  drama  there 
are  no  characters  so  consistently  calm  and  self-possessed 
as  these  two  profoundest  cynics,  E<lmund  and  lago.  There 
is  one  noteworthy  instance  in  which  a  mo<lern  author  has 
attempted  to  carve  out  an  image  of  equal  terror  and  power. 
Shelley’s  portrait  of  Count  Francesco  Cenci  is  drawn  after 
Elizabethan  models,  but  it  is  drawn  with  an  animus  and 
with  an  intensity  of  disg^ist  that  render  it  grotesque.  The 
Count’s  avowed  delight  in  cruelty,  his  fierce  and  merely 
animal  plans  of  evil,  are  depicted  in  a  style  such  as  does 
not  even  find  a  parallel  in  the  terrible  drama  of  Webster. 
Bosola  in  the  “  Duchess  of  Malfi  ”  is  familiar  and  human 
compared  with  this  monster  of  Shelley’s  brain.  His  villainy 
is  cool  without  intellectual  refinement.  It  is  a  record  of 
evil  which  the  artist  has  not  made  humanly  credible  to  us. 
And  the  reason  of  this  failure  on  Shelley’s  part  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  own  nature  gave  him  no 
help  towards  the  understanding  of  so  profound  a  type  of 
cynical  wickedness.  He  had  no  real  conviction  of  its  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  the  portrait  is  therefore  rather  a  cold  intellect¬ 
ual  embodiment  of  certain  evil  qualities  than  a  genuinely 
imaginative  product  stamped  with  dramatic  probability. 
This  inability  to  lay  hold  of  great  embodiments  of  evil  is 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  The  villainies 
of  modern  fiction  lack  all  grandeur  of  conception.  They 
do  not  spring  from  a  deep-rooted  cynicism  of  character, 
such  as  forms  the  only  discoverable  motive  of  the  great  in¬ 
dividual  villains  of  an  earlier  stage  of  art. 


SEVEN  METALS. 

In  the  discovery  of  the  metals  men  first  asserted  their 
mastery  over  nature  ;  yet  the  discovery  is  still  progressing. 
Before  the  fifteenth  century  only  seven  were  positively 
known.  They  were  each  held  sacred,  among  the  ancients, 
to  some  ruling  deity.  Gold  —  indestructible,  malleable, 
the  richest  in  coloring,  the  most  precious  of  decorations 
—  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  or  the  sun,  and  had  already 
assumed  the  supremacy  which  it  has  never  lost.  It  was 
coined  into  the  heavy  darics  of  Persia  and  the  aureus  of 
imperial  Home.  It  was  used  to  gild  temples  and  statues, 
was  wrought  into  rich  jewelry,  and  woven  in  delicate 
threads  that  enlivened  the  flowered  stufis  of  Babylon. 

Gold  mines  and  gold-bearing  streams  were  found  in 
Arabia,  Syria,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  precious  metal  was  carried  on  with  various  success 
by  countless  throngs  of  miners.  The  richest  mines,  at 
least  in  later  ages,  were  those  of  Spain ;  and  the  enormous 
roductiveness  of  the  Spanish  soil  was  slowly  exhausted 
y  the  successive  labors  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.  So  successful  was  their  industry,  that  but  little 
gold  or  silver  can  now  be  found  in  a  territory  where  the 
precious  metal  once  lay  scattered  in  boundless  profusion 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Silver  ranked  next  to  gold,  and  was  named  from  the 
soft  light  of  the  moon.  The  richest  silver  mines  were 
those  of  Spain.  It  was  wrought  into  cups,  vases,  lamps; 
adorned  the  helmets  and  shields  of  warriors ;  and  formed 
the  costly  mirrors  with  which  the  Roman  ladies  shocked 
the  austerity  of  Lactantius  or  Jerome.  The  beautiful  sil¬ 
ver  coins  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  cities  fill  modern  col¬ 
lections.  Five  other  metals  —  iron,  copper,  mercury,  lead, 
and  tin  —  were  employed  by  the  ancients  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  ;  they  made  steel  by  a  rude  process,  and  brass  with¬ 
out  discovering  zinc. 

For  many  ages  no  addition  was  made  to  the  sacred 
seven.  Three  thousand  years  passed  away  before  it  was 
suspected  that  the  number  could  be  increased,  —  a  memo¬ 
rable  example  of  the  slowness  of  human  apprehension. 
At  length,  in  1490,  antimony  was  added  to  the  metallic 
family  ;  and  not  far  off  from  the  period  of  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world,  the  chemists  were  about  to  enter  upon  fresh 
fields  of  science,  scarcely  less  boundless  or  inviting. 

A  second  metal,  bismuth,  came  in  almost  with  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  Zinc,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  new 


f.tmily,  may  have  preceded  the  others;  it  was  certainly 
described  long  before.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  curious  to 
notice  how  the  bright  metal  had  been  constantly  forcing 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  careful  observers,  and  had  yet 
been  wholly  overlooked;  had  been  used  by  the  ancients, 
in  the  form  of  an  earth,  to  color  copper  into  brass,  and 
give  it  a  shining  surface  like  gold ;  was  seen  dropping 
from  the  furnaces  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  melted  in  rich 
flakes  from  theii'walls. 

Two  magicians,  or  philosophers,  at  last  detected  the 
error  of  ages ;  and  Albertus  Magnus  and  Paracelsus,  proba¬ 
bly  both  discovered  that  zinc  was  as  indestructible  and  as 
free  from  foreign  substances  as  gold.  It  seemed  a  pure 
element.  Paracelsus,  who  was  fond  of  penetrating  to  the 
source  of  things,  admits  that  he  could  not  tell  how  the 
bright  metal  grew;  nor  in  the  height  of  their  magic 
renown  was  it  ever  foreseen  that  the  rare  substance  the 
sorcerers  had  discovered  would  one  day  shed  knowledge, 
in  tongues  of  fire,  from  London  to  Japan. 

Two  centuries  followed,  during  which  no  metallic  sub¬ 
stance  was  discovered.  Paracelsus  found  no  successor ; 
Albertus,  almost  the  first  man  of  science  in  Europe,  was 
remembered  only  as  a  sorcerer.  It  was  not  until  1733, 
that  the  vast  field  of  metallic  discovery  began  to  open 
upon  man.  Two  valuable  and  well-known  metals  —  plati¬ 
num  and  nickel — among  several  others,  first  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  number 
of  the  metals  now  rapidly  enlarged;  galvanism  lent  its 
aid  to  dissolve  the  hardest  earths ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  cluster  of  brilliant 
discoveries  aroused  the  curiosity  of  science. 

Each  eminent  philosopher  seemed  to  produce  new  met¬ 
als.  Berzelius  discovered  three ;  Davy,  the  Paracelsus  of 
his  age,  is  the  scientific  parent  of  five  —  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium.  The  numbers  advanced,  until 
already  more  than  fifty  metals,  of  various  importance,  have 
been  given  to  the  arts.  The  new  experiments  in  light 
have  added  caesium  and  rubidium;  and  no  limit  can  now 
be  fixed  for  the  metallic  family,  which  for  so  many  ages 
embraced  only  seven  members,  the  emblems  of  the  ruling 
gods. 


A  GREAT  ROBBERY  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

It  is  a  warm  and  pleasant  afternoon  this  17th  of  April, 
1874,  as  we  saunter  down  Whitehall  on  our  way  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Past  Downing  Street,  whose  meagre  pro¬ 
portions  and  secluded  position  are  strangely  unworthy  of  its 
historic  fame ;  by  the  new  Government  offices,  which  make 
us  wonder  that  King  Street  could  have  been  endured  so 
long  ;  and  we  linger  in  the  Sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  West¬ 
minster  Hospital.  Assuredly,  nowhere  else  in  London  is 
there  such  a  marvellous  variety  of  architectural  beauty  as 
may  be  witnessed  here.  On  our  left,  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  conspicuous  for  their  ornate  grace,  contrasting  not 
unpleasantly  with  the  castellated  outlines  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  on  our  right,  the  massive  edifices  of  Victoria  Street ; 
before  us,  the  elegant  column  raised  by  Westminster 
School  to  the  memory  of  their  comrades  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  War;  and,  towering  in  serene  contempt  above  the 
stunted  and  ugly  west  front  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  like 
a  monarch  surrounded  by  ignoble  courtiers,  the  Abbey  it¬ 
self,  in  hoary  and  majestic  age. 

The  geologist  studying  the  features  of  this  or  that  for¬ 
mation,  will  not  unfrequently  alight  upon  some  monolith, 
brought  there  by  glacial  action  ages  ago,  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  strata  around  it,  an  isolated  memento  of 
different  climates  and  remote  shores.  And,  contemplating 
this  fragment,  he  may  perchance  be  reminded  of  deposits 
more  prolific  in  interest,  and  more  responsive  to  research ; 
a.id  so,  forgetting  the  immediate  object  of  his  study,  may 
find  himself  absorbed  in  the  dearer  associations  evoked  by 
thi«  relic  of  a  far-distant  past. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  by  W'estminster  Abbey. 
Around  it  are  all  the  developments  of  nineteenth-century 
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civilization  —  the  babbling  Parliament,  attempting  always 
more  than  it  can  achieve,  and  doing  indiH'erently  well  most 
of  what  it  attempts  ;  the  hospital,  worthy  type  of  a  benev¬ 
olence  at  once  sagacious  and  tender,  fitted  with  every  mod¬ 
ern  appliance  for  the  amelioration  of  human  suffering ;  the 
police  court,  insuring,  without  military  interference,  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  security,  without  which  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  of  daily  existence  could  not  goon ;  and, 
surrounding  and  pervading  all,  the  hum  and  bustle  of  ac¬ 
tive,  practical,  commercial  life.  And  yet  to  our  minds,  it 
seems  that  all  these  features  of  the  scene  lose  tbeir  charm 
in  presence  of  the  associations  which  the  Abbey  recalls. 

We  turn  gladly  from  contemplation  of  the  present  to  the 
past ;  to  those  days  when  the  piety  of  kings  reared  this 
venerable  shrine,  when  the  space  on  which  we  stand  was 
indeed  a  Sanctuary,  a  place  of  asylum  to  criminals  and 
vagrants.  But,  above  all,  our  mind  reverts  to  the  long  ar¬ 
ray  of  soldiers,  statesmen,  patriots,  and 

“  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time," 

while  their  ashes  rest  in  the  Abbey. 

And  now,  quitting  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  winding  round 
Dean’s  Yard,  we  enter  the  Cloisters.  How  vividly  these 
black  and  crusted  walls  —  in  fit  keeping  with  the  chill  and 
gloom  which  pervade  the  precinct  —  recall  the  austeriti“e 
of  that  old  monastic  life  1  On  these  very  stone  benches, 
covered  perchance  with  mats,  did  the  novices  con  their  les¬ 
sons,  under  the  eyes  of  the  prior,  or  even  of  the  abbot  him¬ 
self  ;  on  this  very  pavement,  over  which  a  few  rushes  were 
sprinkled,  were  the  monks  shaved  and  washed.  Their  dor¬ 
mitory  extended  over  the  eastern,  and  their  refectory  over 
the  southern  cloister.  In  this  inclosure,  in  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle,  they  were  buried.  These  windows  were 
never  glazed,  and  thus  in  a  comfortless  and  often  inclement 
atmos{mere,  the  life  of  the  ascetic  brotherhood  was  passed. 
In  this  the  eastern  cloister,  we  stop  beneath  an  archway 
blacker  and  more  hoary  even  than  the  surrounding  walls. 
Through  this  passage,  the  stones  of  which  are  worn  with 
the  penances  of  many  a  penitent,  we  pass  to  the  Chapter- 
house.  Here,  in  old  days,  sat  the  abbot  and  other  high 
officials  of  the  Abbey.  Here  the  business  of  the  Chapter 
was  conducted.  At  this  pillar  in  the  centre,  which  branches 
out  to  form  an  elegant  roof,  were  the  monks  assembled  to 
make  confession  of  their  sins,  and  to  receive  flagellation  I 
Here  too,  for  many  a  long  year,  met  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  and  these  walls  have  often  resounded  with  the  clamor 
of  secular,  as  well  as  of  religious  debate.  And  thus  were 
curiously  linked,  in  their  earlier  history,  two  streams  of 
life  so  diverse  in  their  character,  and  so  marvellously  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  destinies :  the  monastic  life,  inflexible  and  tor¬ 
pid,  looking  ever  on  the  past,*  clinging  to  tradition,  and 
destined  to  decay;  the  constitutional  life,  meagre  at  its 
commencement,  but  ever  hopeful  of  the  future,  and  van¬ 
quishing  slowly  but  surely  the  pretensions  alike  of  priest 
and  king. 

And  now  the  afternoon  service  is  concluded,  and  the 
clergy  are  passing  from  the  Abbey  into  the  Cloisters.  With 
all  the  potent  associations  of  the  Cloisters  clinging  to  us, 
we  enter  the  nave.  A  crowd  is  gathered  round  a  newly- 
dug  grave.  And  to-morrow  shall  they  lay  there  one  who 
united  in  himself  an  unselfishness  as  great  as  any  that  the 
annals  of  monasticism  have  ever  recorded,  together  with  a 
practical  sagacity  which  monasticism  often  lacked.  And 
when  David  Livingstone  shall  have  been  buried  here,  there 
will  be  none  here  nobler  than  be  —  none  who  have  done 
more  to  “  wake  this  greedy  age  to  noble  deeds.” 

In  this  nave,  too,  his  epitaph  is  even  now  written.  To 
his  right,  near  the  west  front,  sleeps  Zachary  Macaulay  ; 
and  the  felicitous  sentences  which  tell  of  the  "  intense  but 
quiet  perseverance  which  no  success  could  relax,  and  no 
reverse  could  subdue,  with  which  he  too  followed  up  the 
great  aim  of  bis  life  —  the  freedom  of  the  slave  —  form  a 
fitting  inscription  for  the  great  missionary.  Very  clearly, 
as  we  stand  by  the  grave,  comes  up  the  scene  of  this  heroic 
and  lonely  death  in  that  far-off  land,  the  quiet  “  good 


morning  ’’  to  bis  atteudant,  and  then  the  fearless  and  re¬ 
signed  last  sleep  — 

“  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him 
And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

But  we  hasten  to  the  scene  of  associations  of  a  totally 
different  kind  —  to  memories  in  no  way  in  harmony  with 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  edifice,  or  with  the  solemn  repose 
that  pervades  the  Cloisters.  Passing  up  the  nave,  by  Po¬ 
ets’  Corner,  through  St.  Faith’s  Chapel,  we  find  ourselves 
once  again  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter-house.  In  front 
of  us  is  a  door  of  great  age,  bound  with  iron  clamps. 

There  are  two  other  doors,  also  of  massive  thickness,  in 
the  cloister  with  which  the  vestibule  communicates ;  and 
these  three  doors  all  open  into  a  chamber,  vaulted  and 
dark,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  great  solidity.  This 
chamber,  oldest  probably  of  any  of  the  Abbey  precints,  is 
second  to  none  in  the  wealth  of  the  memories  it  evokes. 
Originally  the  private  chapel  of  fldward  the  Confessor,  it 
is  now  known  as  the  Pyx  Chapel,  the  most  notable  “  treas¬ 
ure-house  of  mighty  kings  ’’  in  the  realm  —  the  old  Treas¬ 
ury  of  England,  Within,  nowadays,  are  kept  the  stand¬ 
ard  weights  and  measures. 

But  no  stranger  may  lightly  enter  this  gloomy  chapel. 
That  double  door  in  the  Cloisters,  through  which  only  ad¬ 
mittance  can  be  obtained,  opens  but  to  seven  keys,  some  of 
them  of  great  bulk,  and  all  of  portentous  history.  Hither, 
once  a  year,  come  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Warden  of  the  Standards,  and  other  high  officials,  to  carry 
out  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx  —  in  other  words,  the  testing  of 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm  by  government,  as  already 
described  in  a  former  number  of  this  magazine. 

Here,  formerly,  were  kept  all  the  king’s  jewels,  his  ward¬ 
robes,  and  other  valuables.  Here,  too,  was  deposited  the 
royal  revenue.  The  proceeds  of  aids  and  subsidies,  of  feu 
dal  rights  and  exactions  of  all  sorts  — the  produce,  in  short, 
of  the  taxation  of  the  kingdom  —  found  their  way  ulti¬ 
mately  into  the  Pyx  Chamber,  And  what  receptacle  could 
be  more  secure  than  the  Cloisters  of  the  Abbey  ?  What  bet¬ 
ter  plan  could  be  devised  than  to  entrust  the  monarch’s 
revenue  to  the  custody  of  men  whose  holy  calling  attested 
their  superiority  to  temptation,  and  the  permanence  of 
whose  abode  insured  ceaseless  supervision  ?  Moreover,  the 
Abbey  was  a  consecrated  building,  and,  as  such,  possessed 
in  the  sacredness  of  its  character  aiid  design,  defences  of 
quite  as  much  value  as  the  material  bolts  and  bars  which 
builder  or  smith  might  furnish.  To  plunder  the  king’s 
money  anywhere  was  bad  enough  ;  to  plunder  it  from  an 
abbey  was  a  crime  of  no  less  gravity  than  sacrilege. 

The  Pyx  Chamber,  then,  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  financial  history  of  this  country.  The  solitude  and 
gloom  which  surround  it  now,  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  bustle  which  pervaded  its  precincts  when  it  was  in 
daily  use  as  the  depository  of  the  national  revenue.  We 
will,  in  imagination,  let  the  centuries  roll  back  as  we  stand 
in  the  Cloisters,  till  we  reach  the  spring  of  the  year  1303. 
Edward  the  First  is  king,  and  is  engaged  in  war  with 
Scotland. 

King  Edward’s  necessities  have  compelled  him  to  resort 
to  all  sorts  of  modes,  lawful  and  unlawful,  to  raise  money. 
He  has  made  his  iron  hand  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  realm.  He  has  wrung  from  the  clergy  half 
their  entire  incomes ;  and  when  they  haw  protested,  he 
has  outlawed  them  wholesale.  In  some  parishes,  bishop, 
priest,  abbot,  and  monk  have  neither  bed  to  lie  on  nor  food 
to  eat.  He  has  seized  all  the  wool  and  hides  ready  for 
shipping  at  the  various  ports;  and  when  merchant  and 
burgher  and  noble  have  made  common  cause  against  his 
rapacity,  he  has  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  mob. 
Standing  on  a  platform  in  front  of  Westminister  Hall,  he 
has  addressed  the  people.  He  grieves  much,  he  says,  for 
the  heavy  taxes  he  has  had  to  levy  on  bis  dear  subjects, 
but  they  were  essential  if  he  was  to  preserve  them  from 
the  ravages  of  Wales,  and  France,  and  Scotland.  And 
then  tears  steal  down  the  royal  visage,  and  he  points  affec¬ 
tionately  towards  his  son  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  weeps  right  loyally ;  and  the  assembled  multitude 
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rend  the  air  with  shouts  of  devotion.  True,  it  turned  out 
that  those  who  had  shouted  most  were  not  taxpayers  ;  and 
the  king  had  been  obliged  to  confirm  the  Charter,  and 

[iromise  not  to  tax  the  nation  without  the  sanction  of  Par- 
lament.  But  the  promise  proved  often  a  dead  letter. 
And  now  (1303)  a  tax  of  the  ninth  lamb  and  the  ninth 
fleece  has  been  imposed.  Every  townsman  must  contrib¬ 
ute  a  ninth  part  of  the  value  of  his  movables. 

The  tax  is  being  collected  with  great  sternness.  Each 
town  has  to  contribute  a  specified  sum,  according  to  a  val¬ 
uation  of  property  made  some  fifteen  years  before  by  Ed¬ 
ward’s  orders.  I'he  sheriffs  and  their  subordinates  are 
bringing  the  proceeds  of  their  collections  day  by  day  to  the 
Exchequer.  And  then,  after  being  counted  on  the  cheq¬ 
uered  cloth  from  which  the  Exchequer  derives  its  name,  a 
tally  is  prepared  and  cleft,  and  the  money  passes  into  the 
custody  of  the  Exchequer  officials;  and,  at  length,  is 
brought  by  the  Chamberlain,  and  placed  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Pyx  Chamber. 

Now  if  any  arrangements  whatever  of  human  devising 
could  insure  complete  security  against  fraud,  it  would  have 
been  those  in  force  in  the  old  Exchequer.  A  long  array 
of  officials,  a  perfect  catalogue  of  oaths,  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  check  and  counter-check,  a  minute  record  of 
every  transaction,  a  staid  and  decorous  mode  of  conducting 
business,  which  despised  baste,  and  forbade  error,  these 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  Exchequer  routine.  But  in 
this  instance  they  failed  lamentably. 

The  extraordinary  wealth  which  was  now  in  store  in  the 
Pyx  Chamber,  excited  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the  monks. 
During  the  winter  of  the  year  1302-3,  a  plot  was  matured 
for  breaking  into  this  chamber  and  plundering  its  contents. 
The  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  Richard  de  Pudli- 
cote,  a  monk ;  Adam  de  Warefield,  the  sacristan  ;  and  Al¬ 
exander  de  Pershore,  the  sub- prior  of  the  Abbey. 

Their  plans  were  laid  with  most  remarkable  care  and 
forethought.  Knowing  that  many  of  the  valuables  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Pyx  Chamber  were  bulky,  and  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  removal  to  a  great  distance,  they  hit  upon  an  ingen¬ 
ious  expedient  for  concealing  them  near  at  hand.  The  in¬ 
closure  inside  the  Cloisters,  now  grass-grown,  was  then  used 
as  a  burial-ground.  This  inclosure  they  sowed  with  hemp, 
which  could  in  a  few  months  attain  such  a  height  as  to  bide 
their  booty.  They  introduced  into  the  conspiracy  one 
William  le  Feuere,  porter  of  the  King’s  Palace  at  West¬ 
minster,  who  was  keeper  of  a  house  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  at 
which  they  met  to  concoct  their  schemes.  Finally,  they 
gained  over  the  mason  and  the  carpenter  of  the  Abbey,  so 
that  they  might  have  skilled  assistance  in  the  burglary. 

Upwards  of  four  months  were  spent  in  completing  all 
necessary  details.  At  length,  in  the  first  week  of  May, 
1303,  the  attempt  was  carried  into  execution.  In  the 
dead  of  night,  John  the  mason,  and  Adam  the  carpenter, 
broke  through  the  wall  of  the  crypt  under  the  Chapter¬ 
house,  which  abuts  on  the  Pyx  Chamber.  Richard  de 
Pudlicote  and  several  accomplices  entered,  and  forced  the 
chests  and  other  receptacles  in  which  the  jewels  and 
money  were  stored.  But  the  very  magnitude  of  their 
booty  perplexed  the  plunderers.  Some  of  the  more 
weighty  were  concealed  in  the  hemp,  others  were  secreted 
in  the  fields  then  surrounding  the  Abbey,  or  in  a  ditch 
which  then  ran  round  it,  and  on  which  there  stood  a  mill 
(whence  the  Millbank  of  to-day)  ;  while  the  smaller  val¬ 
uables,  such  as  precious  stones  and  rings,  were  hidden 
about  the  persons  of  the  thieves.  But  although  the  rob¬ 
bery  appears  to  have  been  free  from  interruption,  still 
many  articles  of  much  worth,  including  the  king’s  great 
crown  and  three  other  crowns,  were  left  untouched. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  plunder  amounted  in  value 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  money  of  the  present  day  —  a 
theft  in  those  days  of  literally  unrivalled  magnitude. 

The  king  was  in  Scotland  when  news  of  the  robbery 
reached  him.  His  indignation  and  chagrin  knew  no 
bounds.  And  indeed,  in  the  circumstances  wherein  Ed¬ 
ward  was  situated,  the  contempt  for  his  authority  which 
the  Clime  indicated  was  only  a  degree  less  galling  than 
the  actual  loss  of  the  money.  In  order  to  raise  the  funds 


he  required,  he  had  had  to  humiliate  himself  before  his 
subjects  to  an  extent  almost  unheard  of,  and  this  robbery 
would  render  his  humiliation  useless.  'The  Exchequer 
was  simply  beggared.  However,  no  time  was  lost  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  culprits.  Commissioners  were  forthwith  appointed 
under  Letters  Patent,  dated  6th  June,  1303,  with  pmwer 
to  inquire  into  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  arrest  and 
imprison  all  persons  implicated. 

The  researches  of  the  Commissioners  rapidly  produced 
fruit.  'The  truth  is,  Ue  Pudlicote  and  his  fellow-conspira¬ 
tors,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  enormous  mass  of  plunder, 
had  been  compelled  to  open  up  negotiations  with  nearly 
every  goldsmith  in  the  city  of  London.  Hence,  when 
once  an  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  evidence  was  forth¬ 
coming  on  every  side.  In  seventeen  out  of  the  eighteen 
wards  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  some  of  the  stolen 
property  was  found. 

Witnesses  came  forward  who  had  watched  the  myste¬ 
rious  meetings  of  the  monks  at  Le  Feuere’s  house;  others 
had  seen  the  furtive  removal  of  large  baskets  by  night 
from  the  Abbey  to  the  King’s  Bridge,  now  Westminster 
Bridge;  while  Geryn  le  Lyndraper  was  proved  to  have 
received  a  share  of  the  spoils  from  the  monks,  and  to 
have  hidden  it  in  Saint  Pancras  Fields.  All  the  evidence 
criminated  De  Pudlicote  and  Warefield,  and  these,  with 
a  lar^e  number  of  monks  and  their  friends,  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  or  to  Newgate.  At  one  time,  it 
seems  to  have  been  thought  that  personages  of  higher 
rank  were  concerned  in  the  robbery,  for  the  abbot  himself 
and  forty-eight  of  his  brethren  were  included  in  the  in¬ 
dictment.  Ultimately,  Richard  de  Pudlicote  and  one  of 
his  confederates  made  a  full  confession  of  guilt. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  information  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  thieves.  They  had,  be  it  remembered,  been 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  a  crime  almost  always  punished  with 
death.  On  this  point  it  may  be  that  the  door  of  the  Pyx 
Chapel,  dumb  and  insensate  though  it  be,  can  yet  afford 
grim  and  ghastly  testimony.  In  those  good  old  times,  it 
was  customary  to  make  a  stern  example  of  persons  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Pour  encourayer  le» 
aulres,  it  used  to  be  the  practice  to  skin  the  culprit,  and 
then,  having  tanned  the  skin,  to  nail  it  over  the  door  of 
the  building  which  had  been  the  scene  of  bis  unholy  plun¬ 
der.  Now  on  the  door  of  the  Pyx  Chapel,  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter-house,  there  are, 
as  we  have  stated,  broad  iron  clamps.  We  pass  our  fin¬ 
ger  along  the  edge  of  the  iron,  and  it  encounters  project¬ 
ing  fragments  of  a  horny  parchment-like  substance. 

These  fragments  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
are  found  to  consist  of  human  skin  —  the  skin,  too,  of  a 
fair-haired,  ruddy-complexioned  man. 

On  other  doors  in  the  Abbey  precincts,  similar  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  discovered.  They  have  been  said  to  be 
the  skins  of  Danes,  who  were  thus  repaid  some  of  the  tor¬ 
tures  they  themselves  inflicted. 

But  it  may  be  that  in  this  instance  tradition  is  at  fault, 
and  that  these  fragments  constitute  the  mortal  remains  of 
de  Pudlicote,  or  some  of  his  monkish  confederates,  who 
thus  paid  the  stern  penalty  for  the  first  and  greatest  rob¬ 
bery  to  which  the  British  Exchequer  was  ever  subjected. 
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OxK  of  the  Rothschilds,  the  Baroness  Solomon,  is  about 
to  build  a  splendid  house  in  Paris,  in  the  style  of  Louis 
XVI. 

Mk.  Motley,  the  historian,  is  now  once  more  in  Hol¬ 
land.  He  is  greatly  patronized  by  Queen  Sophie,  the  most 
literary  crowned  head  in  Europe.  She  also  greatly  patron¬ 
ized  Mr.  Lecky,  and  some  little  time  ago  found  him  a  wife 
among  her  maids  of  honor. 

The  London  Athrnceum  says :  “  The  first  volume  of  the 
‘  History  of  Cooperation  in  England,'  by  Mr.  George 
Jacob  Holyoake,  is  now  ready  for  the  press.  It  will  m 
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dedicated  to  Mr.  Wendell  PbillipH.  of  America.  We  may 
mention  that  the  United  Congress  Board,  the  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  organized  cooperative  societies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  including  several  hundred  associations  of  working¬ 
men,  have  sent  an  invitation,  through  their  general 
secretary,  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale,  to  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips, 
of  Boston,  United  States,  to  visit  England,  and  be  their 
guest  at  their  Seventh  General  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
London,  1875.” 

A  WRITER  in  the  Constilulionnel  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  about  the  library  at  Val  Richer,  where  M. 
Guizot  has  just  died.  The  library,  be  says,  contains  not 
less  than  3U,000  volumes.  There  are  scarcely  any  rare 
editions,  nor  are  there  any  books  remarkable  for  rich  bind¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  collection  made  for  work,  in  which  little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  mere  artistic  matters,  but  much 
to  utility  and  the  means  of  facilitating  study.  The  library 
of  M.  Guizot  is,  in  that  point  of  view,  an  incomparable 
mine,  and  offers  all  the  resources  that  can  be  desired  for 
labor  and  study.  It  possesses,  besides,  for  the  history  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  the  most  precious  documents 
in  the  language  of  those  countries,  such  as  probably  no 
other  collection  in  France  can  rival  at  this  moment. 

Among  odds  and  ends  may  be  mentioned  a  new  ink 
brought  out  in  Paris :  the  base  is  carbon  and  glycerine, 
and  the  ink  thereby  is  said  to  be  unalterable,  and  harmless 
for  steel  pens — A  means  to  hook  on  wagons  to  a  train 
without  exposing  the  man  who  does  the  hooking-on  to 
injury  —  A  method  invented  by  a  spinner  at  Lille  to  pro¬ 
duce  thread  or  yarn  of  flax  and  hemp  at  a  lower  price  than 
cotton  yarn  —  An  automatic  eh  ctro-whistle  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  guards  and  drivers  of  railway  trains.  Many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  apply  a  whistle  that  should  blow 
by  the  pressure  of  the  locomotive  in  passing  ;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  producing  the  requisite  effect  by  an  instantaneous 
touch  on  a  hard  surface  has  proved  too  great.  In  this  new 
automatic  whistle,  contact  is  made  by  means  of  an  electric 
brush,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  insures  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current  —  Pruning-shears  with  blades  adapted 
to  all  circumstances:  to  cut  flowers,  to  prune  flowering 
shrubs,  to  clip  away  ground  shoots  in  copses,  or  to  cut  large 
branches  from  trees  overhead. 

When  the  Swedish  polar  e.xpedition  was  on  its  way  to 
the  north  in  1870,  the  explorers  discovered  at  Ovifak,  on 
the  south  shore  of  Disko  Island,  large  masses  of  native 
iron,  of  various  sizes,  up  to  twenty  tons,  lying  in  a  small 
space  among  boulders  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Specimens 
were  brought  home,  and  distributed  among  the  mineral¬ 
ogists  of  Europe,  and  the  result  of  their  analyses  and  in¬ 
vestigations  is,  that  opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether 
those  blocks  of  iron  came  from  the  sky  or  the  earth.  Some 
argue  that  they  fell ;  others,  thilt  they  were  upbeaved  from 
below.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  milder 
climate  of  Europe  the  specimens  sweat  a  yellowish  brown 
liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  salt  of  iron.  One  effect  of 
the  scientific  discussion  above  adverted  to  may  be  to  direct 
more  attention  to  Greenland,  a  country  worth  attention, 
for  its  mineral  resources,  including  lignite  and  graphite,  are 
abundant.  An  Arctic  Committee,  comprising  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  and  Royal  Geographical  Societies,  have  tried  to 
persuade  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  find  money  for 
another  north  polar  expedition.  They  may  perhaps  make 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Greenland  a  weighty  argument  in 
their  favor. 


MY  LOSS. 

BT  AUGUSTA  WEB.STER. 

In  the  world  was  one  green  nook  I  knew, 
Full  of  roses,  roses  red  and  white, 
Reddest  roses  summer  ever,grew, 

Whitest  roses  ever  pearled  with  dew; 

And  their  sweetness  was  Iteyond  delight, 
Was  all  love’s  delight 


Wheresoever  in  the  world  I  went 

Roses  were,  for  in  my  heart  I  took 
Blow  and  blossom  and  bewildering  scent, 
Roses  never  with  the  summer  spent, 

Roses  always  ripening  in  that  nook. 
Love’s  fur  summer  nook. 

In  the  world  a  soddened  plot  I  know. 

Blackening  in  this  chill  and  misty  air. 

Set  with  shivering  bushes  in  a  row, 

Une  by  one  the  last  leaves  letting  go : 
Wheresoe’er  I  turn  I  shall  be  there. 
Always  sighing  there. 

Ah,  my  folly  !  Ah,  my  loss,  my  pain  ! 

Dead,  my  roses  that  can  blow  no  moref 
Wherefore  looked  I  on  our  nook  again  ? 
Wherefore  went  I  after  autumn’s  rain 

Where  the  summer  roses  bloomed  before. 
Bloomed  so  sweet  before  t 


Haii  !  monareh  of  the  leafless  crown. 

Rare  seen  save  with  a  gloomy  frown. 

With  ice  for  sceptre,  rol)es  of  snow. 

Thy  throne;  tl  o  stream’s  arrested  flow; 
Stern  tyrant !  whom  the  hastening  sun 
Doth  loathe  to  serve,  by  vapors  dun 
Begirt,  a  melancholy  train. 

O’er  Nature  holding  saddest  reign. 

Lo !  of  thy  rigor  birds  make  plaint. 

And  all  things  ’neath  thy  burden  faint. 

Nor  cheered  are  they  by  message  cold. 

In  answer  by  the  north  wind  told. 

The  envoy  of  thy  grievous  sway. 

When  thou  wouldst  drive  all  hope  away 
From  Nature,  yearning  to  restore 
'I’o  earth  the  bliss  it  knew  before. 

When  Summer  ruled  with  empire  mild, 

And  Autumn,  siill  a  ruddy  child 
Lay  cradletl  ’mong  the  greenery 
Of  whisfMjring  giove  and  laden  tree. 

The  brook  that  prattled  to  tlic  air 
Of  golden  harvests,  scenes  as  fair 
As  poet  rapt  in  fancy’s  maze 
Could  scarce  enshrine  in  mortal  lays. 

Now  rude  and  angry  hurls  along 
The  hearers  of  his  summer  song  — 

The  branch  and  leaf  that  once  repaid 
His  music  with  their  tender  shade, 

And  catching  Zephyr’s  honeyed  tone. 

To  his  sweet  tuning  joined  their  own. 

Or  bound,  perchance,  in  durance  slow. 

Full  faint  he  wends,  and  moaning  low. 

Fit  dirge  he  makes  o’er  freedom  lost. 

In  joy  of  w  hich  he  wanton  tossed 
The  falling  blossoms  on  his  wave. 

For  water-nymps  to  catch  and  save. 

Now  stript  ol  his  green  bravery. 

In  piteous  plight  the  weary  tree 
Is  blown  upon  by  mocking  winds. 

Whom  changhd  now  he  sighing  finds 
From  those  gay  playmates  welcomed  erst 
In  glee  by  his  young  leaves  when  first 
They  wove  their  merry  breeze-taught  dance, 
And  broke  their  feathered  lodgers’  trance. 
What  time  the  eastern  wave  did  gleam 
’Neath  fore  feet  of  the  golden  team. 

Not  busy  now  with  tender  care. 

For  coming  brood  the  birds  prepare 
Their  airy  cradle,  rocked  unseen 
By  Dryad  hands  behind  the  screen 
Of  lealy  curtains,  where  no  eye 
Of  mischief  curious  may  pry. 

The  thrush  that  erst  with  welling  voice 
Made  all  the  tangled  brake  rejoice 
In  echoes  of  his  mellowed  strain, 

To  mope  in  silence  now  is  fain; 

Nor  ever  japes  from  straining  throat 
The  varied  wonders  of  his  note. 

So  bleak  the  scene,  so  sad  the  day. 

Too  harsh,  O  Winter,  is  thy  sway  I 
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KEEPING  A  BOOK-STORE. 

In  these  days,  when  Histories  of  Booksellers  are  pub¬ 
lished  and  Conventions  of  Booksellers  held,  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  modestly  into  the  peculiar  occupation  of 
bookselling,  especially  as  connected  with  the  present  much- 
bewailed  state  of  the  book  trade.  A  bookseller,  one  may 
say  rashly,  is  a  person  who  sells  books  ;  but  as  soon  as 
that  definition  is  given,  it  becomes  necessary  to  limit  it. 
IVe  <lo  not  call  a  publisher  a  bookseller,  though  he  may 
sell  his  books  in  large  quantities :  we  do  not  call  the  sub¬ 
scription  agent  a  bookseller,  though  he  may  sell  one  book 
very  j)ersisiently  and  successfully ;  neither  do  we  call  the 
boy  on  the  railway  train,  who  brings  in  his  tray  of  books, 
a  bookseller,  unless  by  special  courtesy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  bookseller  is  given  readily  enough  to 
some  shopkeepers  who  have  books  on  their  counters,  but 
scarcely  sell  them  at  all,  their  business  being  to  dispose 
of  those  miscellaneous  articles  which  are  known  by  the 
somewhat  derisive  title  of  fancy  goods. 

What,  then,  is  a  bookseller?  We  suppose  the  name 
traditionally  and  by  a  certain  sense  of  propriety  belongs 
to  a  person  who,  having  a  liking  for  books,  a  capacity  for 
distinguishing  them,  and  a  general  sense  of  the  public 
taste,  undertakes  to  buy  of  the  publishers  and  book¬ 
makers,  and  place  his  wares  before  the  people  who  buy 
books.  He  is  a  trader  dealing  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  he  is  also  possessed  of  an  interest  in  his 
wares  quite  independent  of  their  commercial  value.  This 
it  is,  as  we  have  frequently  been  called  upon  to  point 
out,  which  both  distinguishes  the  book  trade  from  most 
other  trades  and  allies  it  to  the  professions,  and  renders  a 
man’s  individual  tastes  and  preferences  likely  to  be  a 
mare  to  him  in  his  career  as  a  money-maker.  So  long 
as  he  regards  his  books  simply  as  merchandise,  and  stud¬ 
ies  the  taste  of  the  community  with  reference  to  keeping 
on  hand  those  books  which  he  can  most  surely  dispose  of, 
he  is  likely  to  succeed,  as  he  would  in  any  other  business  ; 
as  soon  as  he  permits  his  interest  in  literature  to  govern 
him  in  the  selection  of  his  stock,  he  is  likely,  we  will  not 
say  bluntly  to  fail,  but  at  least  to  introduce  a  speculative 
element  into  bis  business. 

Nevertheless,  we  doubt  if  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
bookselling  will  be  followed  exclusively  as  a  trade,  and  all 
sentiment  regarded  as  obnoxious.  Certainly  it  is  not 
now  so  lucrative  a  business  that  young  men  are  rushing 
into  it  as  one  of  the  quick  roads  to  wealth.  It  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  certain  attraction  for  men  who  have  a 
taste  for  literature  while  obliged  to  maintain  themselves 
by  some  kind  of  industry ;  they  will  choose  that  which 
seems  to  give  play  to  their  natural  inclination  and  taste. 
Now,  as  always,  there  are  persons  who  can  be  content 
with  a  modest  livelihood,  if  along  with  it  comes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gratifying  higher  ends. 

Now  a  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late,  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  hard  times  that  the 
bookseller  has  had,  and  the  evils  he  has  been  obliged  to 


endure  from  publishers  and  jobbers.  Booksellers  feel  that 
under  the  changing  influences  of  modern  civilization  they 
are  becoming  of  less  importance,  and  they  seek  to  regain 
their  old  position.  They  complain  that  the  publisher 
goes  straight  to  their  customer  with  almost  as  much  di¬ 
rectness  and  ease  as  they  can,  that  the  book  canvasser 
invades  their  territory,  and  that  travellers  have  facilities 
for  buying  on  the  cars  which  they  will  not  use  when  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  own  towns  and  villages.  In  one  view,  the 
complaint  is  a  just  one :  it  is  a  complaint  against  organ¬ 
ized  society,  which  is  apt  to  be  a  little  hard  upon  special 
classes  and  persons.  In  another  view,  we  may  justly  a.«k. 
Why  not  change  with  the  changing  times,  and  cease  to  be 
the  bookseller  of  a  generation  since  to  become  the  book¬ 
seller  of  to-day,  and  of  the  future,  if  one  is  ambitious  of 
that  ?  To  particularize :  if  the  country  bookseller  is 
beaten  in  his  own  town  by  the  canvassing  agent,  selling 
a  book  by  hundreds  of  which,  one  copy  might  have  been 
on  the  shopkeeper’s  table  for  a  year  and  never  sold,  let 
him  borrow  his  rival’s  strategy  and  take  his  books  to  his 
customers,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  customers  to  come  to 
him.  Again,  if  he  complain  that  the  publisher  steals  his 
customer  away,  let  him  remember  that  it  is  by  firing  his 
circular  or  letter  directly  at  the  customer,  reminding  him 
of  books  that  he  wants,  that  the  publisher  succeeds. 
People  wish  to  read,  and  they  like  magazines  because  these 
come  to  them  so  easily  through  the  post-office  or  by  the 
carrier ;  if,  then,  booksellers  sought  them  out  and  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  buy,  they  would  buy  more.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  statement  is  that  the  bookselling  trade  is 
not  to  be  reformed  and  placed  where  it  once  was  by  a 
readjustment  of  discounts,  but  that  it  is  to  undergo  a 
change  suiting  the  changed  times,  and  that  the  bookseller 
must  bring  all  his  old  love  of  books  and  good  sense  to 
work  in  the  new  channel,  which  is,  in  brief,  the  selling 
of  goods  not  from  shops  but  by  personal  application  at 
the  customer’s  own  door.  ^ 

NOTES. 

—  'The  cards  of  the  respective  publishers  of  Every 
Saturday  and  LitleU’s  Living  Age,  which  appeared  in 
the  previous  number  of  Every  Saturday,  upon  this 
page,  are  repeated  this  week  in  a  separate  slip.  A  word 
of  explanation  is  required  respecting  the  serial  stories  now 
in  course  of  publication.  The  English  stories,  “  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd”  and  “Three  Feathers,”  have  also 
been  appearing  in  the  Living  Age,  and  each  story  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  same  point  in  the  two  periodicals  before  the 
union  in  one  publication,  so  that  the  readers  of  Every 
Saturday  who  hereafter  receive  the  Living  Age  will 
find  the  two  stories  carried  on  from  the  point  where  they 
last  appeared  in  this  paper.  The  American  story,  “  His 
Two  Wives,”  has  appeared,  of  course,  only  in  Every  Sat¬ 
urday.  It  was  found  impossible  to  complete  it  before  the 
transferring  of  the  paper,  and  the  concluding  chapters  will 
shortly  appear  in  an  Every  Saturday  Supplement, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  present  subscribers  of  this 
paper,  and  sold  in  the  customary  way  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  buying  the  paper. 

—  “A  Rebel’s  Recollections,”  by  George  Cary  Eggle¬ 
ston,  will  shortly  be  published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
New  York  ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Eggle¬ 
ston  is  a  brother  of  Edward  Eggleston,  the  preacher  and 
novelist.  His  recollections  are  of  his  own  experience  in 
the  Rebel  army.  Since  he  gives  himself  that  name,  it 
seems  only  polite  to  continue  to  use  it.  His  book,  amongst 
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other  matters,  will  contain  accounts  of  the  great  blunder  of 
the  Rebel  Congress  in  ordering  a  reorganization  of  the  army 
when  McClellan  was  before  Richmond,  of  blockade  running, 
of  General  Lee  and  other  celebrities.  Mr.  Eggleston 
writes  frankly  and  in  good  humor,  and  one  must  be  a  very 
bitter  partisan,  at  this  date,  to  fail  to  find  plenty  of  sugges¬ 
tive  and  interesting  reading  in  his  book. 

—  “Public  Health,”  the  volume  announced  sometime 
since  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  will 
contain  a  collection  of  important  papers  by  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  sanitary  students  in  the  country,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  The  general  divbions  of  the  work  are : 
I.  Reports  upon  Physiological  Subjects  relating  to  Hygiene. 
In  this  class  are  papers  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith ;  General 
Francis  A.  Walker,  upon  “  Relations  of  Race  and  Nation¬ 
ality  to  Mortality  in  the  United  States ;  ”  Dr.  Nathan  Allen ; 
President  Barnard,  upon  the  “  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  in 
its  Relations  to  Hygiene.”  H.  Reports  upon  Educational, 
Social,  and  Various  Physical  Conditions  relating  to  Hy¬ 
giene.  This  section  contains  President  White’s  paper  on 
“  Sanitary  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Public  Instruction  ;  ” 
Carl  Pfeiffer’s  report  on  “  Sanitary  Relations  to  Health  — 
Principles  of  Architecture ;  ”  Professor  Austin  Flint’s  paper 
on  “  Evidences  of  the  Relations  of  Drinking  Water  to  the 
Propagation  or  Localization  of  Typhoid  Fever  and  other 
Diseases.”  HI.  Local  and  Domestic  Sanitary  Care  of 
Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases.  IV.  Summary  of  Ev¬ 
idence  and  Local  Reports  upon  Cholera,  as  it  has  prevailed 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  America  during 
the  year  1873 ;  a  very  full  and  varied  division.  V.  Re¬ 
ports  upon  Yellow  Fever.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by 
charts,  maps,  and  engravings,  and  a  limited  edition  only, 
for  subscribers,  is  printed. 

—  The  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society  are  just  about 
issuing  in  a  handsome  volume  a  full  report  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  was  called  into  existence  by  the  great  fire  ot 
1870,  its  mode  of  operation,  and  its  disbursement  of  the 
large  sum,  over  four  million  dollars,  which  was  placed  in 
its  bands  by  the  civilized  world. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Merriam,  of  the  firm  of  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam,  publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  has  lately  added 
to  his  previous  gifts  to  the  same  object  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  books  for  the  public  li¬ 
brary  in  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  his  native  town.  He  asks 
the  committee  to  lay  out  four  fifths  in  books,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  subscription  to  New  York  and  Boston  jour¬ 
nals. 

—  The  second  part  of  the  second  series  of  Edwards’s 
“  The  Butterflies  of  North  America  ”  has  just  been  issued, 
with  five  exceedingly  well-colored  plates.  Mr.  Edwards’s 
work  must  take  its  place  alongside  of  the  most  reputable 
iconographic  works. 

—  Mr.  Winsor  reports  in  his  last  Superintendent’s  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  that  the  workmen  are 
now  cementing  the  floors,  hanging  the  iron  shutters,  and 
preparing  for  plastering  in  the  new  extension  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Library  Building.  The  extension  and  enlargement 
of  the  southwest  tower  will  give  to  the  Library  the  ac¬ 
commodation  temporarily  required  for  its  binding  depart¬ 
ment,  for  working  rooms  for  a  portion  of  the  staff  now 
scattered  among  the  alcoves  and  galleries,  for  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  a  fire-proof  place 
of  deposit  for  not  only  the  Prince  and  Barton  Libraries, 
but  also  for  the  card  catalogues,  and  for  the  invaluable 
series  of  American,  English,  and  French  Patent  Reports. 


This  new  erection  will  make  absolutely  safe  from  fire  larve 
classes  of  costly  works,  including  many  either  not  easily 
obtainable,  or  almost  priceless  from  rarity,  and  which  con¬ 
stitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  value  of  a  collection 
rapidly  becoming  of  national  importance.  The  notes  on 
the  Shakespeare  Quartos  before  1623  are  continued  in  Mr. 
Winsor’s  Report 

—  Cataloguers  have  this  disadvantage,  that  their  blun¬ 
ders  are  always  palpable  and  always  glaring ;  their  work 
is  like  sign-boards,  and  errors  can  never  be  concealed  by 
rhetoric.  “  A  Satchel  Guide  for  Vacation  Tourists  in 
Europe  ”  is  a  popular  little  band-book  of  American  make, 
refreshingly  simple  and  accurate,  which  becomes  duly  in¬ 
dexed  in  an  English  bookseller’s  list  as  “  Satchell,  A. 
Guide  for  Vacation  Tourists,”  and  Mr.  Satchell  has  proba¬ 
bly  some  letters  at  the  post-oflice  uncalled  for. 

—  Mr.  Duncan  McGregor  Marquis,  who  seems  somehow 
to  have  come  over  to  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury,  publishes  “  An  Open  Letter  to  General  Sherman,” 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal.  We 
understand  all  but  his  secondly  :  — 

Honored  Sir,  —  Having  perused  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  your  paper  in  the  A  rmy  and  Navy  Journal,  it  works  a 
healthy  humiliation  in  me,  who  have  not  seen  anything  of 
soldiering  in  earnest. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  memory  whilst  serving  in  Co.  G,  Thirty- 
third  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  Co.  K,  Eighth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
from  December,  1866,  to  December,  1869. 

1st.  The  great  deficiency  in  this  army  is  the  lack  of 
kind-hearted,  fatherly  officers  like  yourself  and  the  late  Sir 
Colin  Campbell.  Most  good  men  who  enlist  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  reenlist  if  thus  cared  for.  2d.  Every  company 
that  I  have  seen  would  be  improved  in  time  of  peace  by 
favor  to  teetotalers :  such  as  bronzed  accoutrements  in¬ 
stead  of  ensnaring  brass,  which  wastes  time,  and  leaves  a 
man  subject  to  log-carrying.  3d.  Cromwell’s  recruits 
were'all  church-members,  and  one  such  is  better  than  three 
rowdies.  Respectfully, 

Duncan  McGregor  Marquis. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  September  26. 

—  Professor  Webster,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association,  told  the  story  of  a  party  that  divided  in 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  one  portion  of  the  party  having 
no  compass.  The  latter  portion  of  the  party  was  lost, 
and  after  long  wandering  found  their  way  out  by  a  singu¬ 
lar  expedient.  They  made  use  of  the  insect  for  which 
fine  tooth-combs  were  invented.  Putting  the  insect  on  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  leaving  it  to  its  own  devices,  it 
invariably  began  to  move  in  a  certain  direction.  This 
direction  was  followed  by  the  party,  and  they  were  thus 
led  out  to  the  northward.  It  is  supposed  that  this  in¬ 
stinctive  movement  of  the  insect  is  due  to  its  seeking 
the  way  toward  the  greatest  light.  This  might  account 
for  its  tendency  to  search  for  the  brain,  but  we  suppose  it 
is  indifferent  whether  it  finally  reaches  North  or  South 
Polls. 

—  Authors  should  have  some  regard  for  their  own 
names  when  they  choose  titles  for  their  books.  We  notice 
in  the  Athenceum  an  announcement  of  a  new  book,  “  Mov¬ 
ing  Ears,”  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Weakhead.l 

—  The  matter  of  a  new  scientific  survey  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  which  we  have  before  called  attention,  has  been 
referred  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to  whom  the  last 
legislature  committed  it,  to  a  special  committee  of  three : 
G.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  President  Miner  of  Tufts,  and  Rev. 
Phillips.  Brooks. 
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